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LAURA  BRIDGMAN;  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her; 
by  Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall;  illustrated.     Little,   Brown  &   Co. 

The  interesting  and  pathetic  story  of 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  Laura  Bridgman 
i3  told  in  full  detail  for  the  first  time  in 
a  400-hundred  page  volume  just  issued  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  Laura's  first  teacher,  contemplated 
for  many  years  the  writing  of  such  a 
book;  but  he  never  found  leisure  for  the 
task.  Now,  twenty-seven  years  after  his 
death,  the  record  has  been  completed  in 
attractive  literary  form  by  his  daughters, 
Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
with  illustrations  by  John  Elliott,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Dr.  Howe. 

It  was  no  rapid  and  sensational  achieve- 
ment, this  rescue  of  a  single  blind,  deaf 
mute  from  profound  moral  and  intellec- 
tual darkness.  No  reckoning  with  utili- 
tarian philosophy  measured  or  limited  the 
infinite  pains  taken  during  half  a  century 
to  educate  Laura  Bridgman.  It  was  the 
invention  of  a  system,  not  the  training  of 
an  individual,  to  which  Dr.  Howe  devoted 
himself.  What  the  philanthropist  saw 
was  a  blackness  of  mental  desolation  so 
pitiful,  so  appalling,  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  devote  all  his  energies  to  its 
alleviation.  He  entered  confidently  upon 
an  untrodden  field  of  effort,  with  none  to 
offer  counsel  or  encouragement,  and  only 
here  and  there  a  vague  and  shadowy  pre- 
cedent for  all  guide  and  compass. 

Was  this  humane  task  worth  the  doing? 
Let  the  instructor  of  Laura  Bridgman 
answer   for  enlightened   philanthropy: 

'The  sight  of  any  being,  in  human 
shape,  left  in  brutish  ignorance,  is  always 
demoralizing  to  the  beholders.  There 
floats  not  upon  the  stream  of  life  any 
wreck  of  humanity  so  utterly  shattered 
and  crippled  that  its  signals  of  distress 
should  not  challenge  attention  and  com- 
mand assistance."  HP^FSH 


This  is  the  true  gospel  of  healing;  in- 
stinct with  the  divine  mission  of  benevo- 
lence. It  numbers  its  evangels  and  agents 
by  thousands  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
It  has  its  own  literature,  methods  of 
practical  operation  and  means  of  concen- 
trating and  commanding  public  interest. 
The  little  seed  planted  by  Dr.  Howe  sixty- 
six  years  ago  has  grown  into  a  stately 
and  widespreading  tree,  under  whose  shel- 
ter stricken  souls  shut  out  from  sound, 
sight  and  speech  may  nevertheless  grow 
to   full   mental   and   spiritual    stature. 

Dr.  Howe's  daughters  have  accom- 
plished their  task  as  annalists  and  his- 
toriographers with  rare  fidelity  and  lov- 
ing care.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  biography  more  minute  in  detail,  or 
a  historical  account  more  lavishly  sur- 
charged with  J.*acts.  Neither  idle  specula- 
tion nor  fulsome  eulogy  find  place  in  their 
story — which,  indeed,  needs  no  rhetorical 
embellishment  to  add  to  its  historic  value 
and  intense  human  interest.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  this  unpretentious  life  history 
of  Laura  Bridgman  is  •  at  once  a  text- 
book and  an  inspiration;  a  record  of  a 
novel  and  profoundly  interesting  system 
•?  instruction  and  an  alluring  revelation 
of  a  heretofore  undiscovered  fealm  of 
philanthropy. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl, 
who  was,  under  the  teaching  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  founder  of 
the  first  American  school  for  the  blind, 
brought  into  intelligent  communication 
with  the  world  and  became  a  woman  of 
fine  education.  Laura  had  not,  when  a 
child,  even  the  sense  of  smell,  and  the 
work  of  opening  the  door  to  the  shut-in 
mind  would. seem  to  verge  on  the  mirac- 
ulous. Her  defects  came  from  an  infan- 
tile period  of  sickness.  There  was  appar- 
ently no  way  to  appeal  to  her  intellect 
and  moral  sense.  After  she  was  taken 
to  the  asylum  in  Boston,  Dr.  Howe  began 
by  requiring  her  by  signs  to  devote  sev- 
eral hours  a  day  to  learning  to  use  her 
hands  and  get  control  of  her  muscles  and 
limbs.  Paper  labels  were  placed  on  keys, 
spoons,  knives  and  other  articles  with  the 
name  of  each  article  in  raised  letters,  and 
thus  she  learned  the  relation  of  signs  to 
things.  The  book,  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  most  interestingly 
details  the  whole  process  of  Laura's  edu- 
cation. 
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Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,  by 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
with  portraits  and  other  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  John  Elliott,  crown 
8vo,  decorated  cloth;  published  by  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company,  Boston.  The 
remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses, 
that  of  touch,  has  always  interested  a 
large  number  of  people,  although  very 
,ew  have  known  much  about  her  early 
life.  The  authentic  story  of  the  success 
of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  labors  is  now  told 
in  this  book.  As  many  blind  deaf  mutes 
have  been  benefited  by  the  system  of 
education  which  he  devised  for  Laura 
{the  most  widely  known  being  Helen 
I  Keller),  the  book  is  one  of  great  impor- 
'  tance.  Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have 
been  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  work,  are  very  complete, 
and  possess  great  scientific  and  educa- 
tional value.  His  methods  were  won- 
derfully ingenious  and  his  patience  was 
inexhaustible.  The  awakening  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  was 
the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants. 
His  educational  methods  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  and  all  those  interest- 
ed in  the  development  of  young  minds 
can  learn  much  from  reading  the  results 
of  his  experiments  with  this  deaf-mute. 
We  have  in  this  book  Dr.  Howe's  rec- 
ords, Laura's  own  journals,  and  ex- 
tracts from  journals  of  different  teach- 
ers. These  records  are  put  together 
with  great  skill  by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's 
daughters.  It  is  a  book  of  extraordina- 
ry interest;  $1.50;  for  sale  by  all  book- 
sellers. 
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jCaura  Sftredgman 
i/t *  elated  by  3 °wo   of 

*Dr.    Jfowe's    ^Daughters 

INSEPARABLY  connected  as  are  the 
life  stories  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  to  whom 
understanding  was  brought  through 
the  untiring  efforts  and  devotion  of  the 
scientist-philanthropist,  it  is  well  that  we 
have  finally  a  united  account  of  these  two 
most  interesting  personages.  Laura  Bridg- 
nian's  biography,  with  the  record  of  Dr.  | 
Howe's  wonderfully  successful  teaching, 
is  given  in  the  recently  published  book, 
"Laura  Bridgman,"  written  by  two  of  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  of  Plainfleld,  and  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  of  Boston.  It  was  Dr. 
Howe's       hope       cherished       for       many 


years,  to  give,  himself,  to  the  world 
the  history  of  Laura  Bridgman's 
development,  but  this  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  by  multifarious  and  seemingly 
more  pressing  duties.  "It  is  characteristic 
of  the  man,"  his  daughters  say,  "that  he 
never  found  time  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
hardest  fought  battle.  Every  year  brought 
new  causes  for  his  championship;  every 
day  its  active  work  for  humanity.  It  is 
an  irreparable  loss  that  the  story  was 
never  told  as  he  alone  could  have  told  it." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  loss  that  Dr.  Howe's  con- 
templated work  was  never  produced,  but 
there  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  we 
have  such  a  fitting  memorial  to  his  labors 
with  Laura  Bridgman  as  is  contained  in 
the  volume  at  hand.  The  present  under- 
taking, inspired  by  filial  love,  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  way  deserving  the  hearti- 
est praise.  From  Dr.  Howe's  journals,  the 
writings  of  Laura  Bridgman  herself,  and 
what  has  been  left  by  different  teachers, 
a  mass  of  valuable  material  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  put  together  in  proper  pro- 
portion. Every  page  of  the  narrative  be- 
speaks the  entire  familiarity  of  the  au- 
thors with  the  general  subject,  and  all  is 
illuminated  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
educator  whose  time  was  so  fully  occupied 
with  doing,  that  leisure  hours  for  sum- 
marizing were  never  found.  The  book, 
"Laura  Bridgman,"  will  appeal  to  a  wide 
constituency  of  readers.  The  words  con- 
cerning it,  recently  written  to  Mrs.  Hall 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Winchester  Donald,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  define  it  so 
well  that  it  is  proper  to  quote  them 
here.  "I  am  very  glad,"  Dr.  Donald 
observed,  "that  a  full  and  authentic 
account  of  that  astounding  miracle  *  *  * 
is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 
It  is  all  the  more  desirable,  and,  I  think, 
desired,  that  we  should  have  it,  in  view  of 
the  interest  taken  in  the  story  of  Helen 
Keller,  a  story  far  less  interesting  to  me, 
at  least,  than  that  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
just  as  the  latest  improvement  in  the  tele- 
phone is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  initial  discovery  and  demonstration  of 
electrical  voice   transmission." 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  "The  First 
American  School  for  the  Blind  and  Its 
Founder,"  there  is  matter  bearing  on  the 
early  career  of  Dr.  Howe,  including  quo- 
tations from  the  memoir  written  by  his 
widow,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  1876,  the  year 
of  his  death.  We  are  brought  soon  to  the 
doctor's  first  meeting  with  Laura  and  his 
description  of  the  child's  early  life.  When 
the  girl  was  two  years  old  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  "ravaged  her  system  with 
great  fury,  destroying  utterly  the  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing,  blunting  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  prostrating  her  whole  sys- 
tem so  completely  that  recovery  seemed 
impossible."  She  was  kept  in  bed  in  a 
darkened  room  in  her  New  Hampshire 
home  for  about  five  months,  and  was  ill 
and  feeble  for  two  years.  Dr.  Howe 
wrote: 


The  storm  of  disease  gradually  abated, 
however  and  the  wreck  at  last  floated 
peacefully  upon  the  stream  of  life.  But 
what  a  wreck!  Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and, 
moreover,  without  that  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  individual  existence  which  is  de- 
veloped by  the  exercise  of  the  senses.  I 
say  "distinct  consciousness"  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  ordinary  persons;  for,  of 
course,  the  general  sense  of  touch,  the 
capacity  of  muscular  contraction,  the  feel- 
ing of  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  like,  are 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  existence. 

It  was  in  October,  1837,  when  Laura  was 
seven  years  old,  that  she  was  taken  at 
Dr.  Howe's  earnest  solicitation  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  When 
the  doctor  heard  of  the  case  his  desire  to 
do  what  he  could  for  the  child  was  the 
stronger  because  of  the  thought  he  had 
previously  given  to  the  question  whether 
a  deaf,  bumb  and  blind  person  could  re- 
ceive an  education.  He  hastened  to  Lau- 
ra's father  at  Hanover  to  prefer  his  re- 
quest. The  scene  of  Laura's  presentation 
to  the  man  who  was  to  bring  light  to  her 
soul  is  vividly  described: 

At  the  moment  that  the  child  entered 
the  "spare  parlor"  the  first  phase  of  her 
life  came  to  an  end.  Behind  her  lay  the 
warm  kitchen,  the  old  fireplace  near  which 
stood  her  little  chair,  the  cradle  in  which 
she  had  lain  for  weeks,  a  helpless  infant 
kept  alive  through  months  of  suffering 
only  by  her  mother's  care  and  devotion. 
If  any  prophet  had  foretold  what  a  future 
lay  before  that  little  trembling  child 
standing  alone  in  silent  darkness,  linked 
to  her  kind  only  by  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon humanity,  who  would  have  given  him 
credence? 

Dr.  Howe  was  pleased  to  discover  that 
there  was  much  in  Laura  of  promise. 
She  had  marks  of  fineness  in  her  organ- 
ization, with  the  nervous  temperament 
.predominant.  "This  gave  sensibility 
activity,  and,  of  course,  capacity.  I  found 
that  she  had  become  familiar  with  much 
in  the  world  about  her.  She  knew  the 
form,  weight,  density  and  temperature  of 
things  in  the  house.  She  used  to  follow 
her  mother  about,  clinging  to  her  dress 
and  feeling  her  arms  and  hands  when  she 
was  doing  any  work.  The  faculty  of  imi- 
tation, of  course,  led  her  to  strive  to  do 
whatever  she  perceived  others  doing, 
whether  she  could  understand  it  or  not. 
|  She  knew  ©very  one  of  th«  household  and 
seemed  to  be  fond  of  them.  She  loved 
to  be  noticed  and  caressed;  but,  as  she 
grew  up  out  of  infancy  to  childhood,  the 
necessity  of  greater  means  of  mental  in- 
tercourse with  others  began  to  be  pain- 
fully apparent." 

Infinite  patience  was  required  to  give 
Laura  her  first  lessons.  Dr.  Howe  left 
her  for  several  days  to  form  acquaint- 
ances with  other  blind  girls  and  to  be- 
come somewhat  familiar  with  her  new 
surroundings  in  the  institution.  "Then 
the  attempt  was  made"— these  are  Dr. 
Howe's  words— "systematically  to  give 
her  a  knowledge  of  language,  by  which, 
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an3  by  which  only,  she  could  ever  attain 
to  any  considerable  development  of  in- 
tellect or  of  affection." 

From  Dr.  Howe's  account  of  the  orig- 
inal efforts  which  were  to  lead  to  such 
stupendous  results  we  quote: 

I  had  to  trust  *  *  *  to  some  chance 
effort  of  mine,  causing  her  to  perceive  the 
analogy  between  the  signs  which  I  gave 
her  and  the  things  for  which  tney  stood. 
*  *  *  The  first  experiments  were  made 
by  pasting  upon  several  common  articles, 
such  as  keys,  spoons,  knives  and  the  like, 
little  paper  labels,  on  which  the  name  of 
the  article  had  been  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters. The  child  sat  down  with  her  teach- 
ers and  was  easily  led  to  feel  these  labels 
and  examine  them  curiously.  So  keen  was 
the  sense  of  touch  in  her  tiny  fingers  that 
she  immediately  perceived  that  the 
crooked  lines  in  the  word  "key"  differed 
as  much  in  form  from  the  crooked  lines  in 
the  word  "spoon"  as  one  article  differed 
from  the  other. 

Next,  similar  labels  on  detached  pieces 
of  paper  were  put  into  her  hands,  and  she 
now  observed  that  the  raised  letters  on 
these  labels  resembled  those  pasted  upon 
the  articles.  She  showed  her  perception 
of  this  resemblance  by  placing  the  label 
with  the  word  "key"  upon  the  key,  and 
the  label  "spoon"  upon  the  spoon.  A 
gentle  pat  of  approval  upon  her  head  was 
reward  enough;  and  she  showed  a  desire 
to  continue  the  exercise,  though  utterly 
unconscious  of  its  purpose. 

In  this  way  the  exercises  went  on  with- 
out the  dawn  of  higher  consciousness.  Dr. 
Howe     compared     Laura's     working     out 
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these  puzzles  to  the  learning  of  tricks  by 
a  very  intelligent  dog.  But  there  was  no 
discouragement.  "We  were  approaching 
the  moment  when  the  thought  would  flash 
upon  her  that  all  these  were  efforts  to  es- 
tablish, a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween her  thoughts  and  our  own." 

Dr.  Howe's  description  of  this  "supreme 
moment"  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute 
amazement  and  had  patiently  Imitated 
everything  her  teacher  did;  but  now  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  intel- 
lect began  to  work,  she1  perceived  that 
here  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  her- 
self make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was 
in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another 
mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted 
up  with  a  human  expression;  it  was  no 
longer  a  dog  or  parrot— it  was  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new 
link  of  union  with  other  spirits!  I  could 
almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  this 
truth  dawned  upon  her  mind  and  spread 
its  light  to  her  countenance.  I  saw  that 
the  great  obstacle  was  overcome  and  that 
henceforward  nothing  but  patient  and 
persevering,  plain  and  straightforward  ef- 
forts were  to  be  used. 

Nothing  can  hold  the  attention  more 
closely  than  a  recital  of  simple  fact  like 
the  foregoing.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  story— truly,  a  triumph  richly 
deserved  and  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences.  As  the  narrative  proceeds 
there  is  no  flagging  of  interest;  if  any- 
thing, it  is  increased,  as  we  gain  an  in- 
sight into  Laura's  own  mind  and  become 
familiar  with  her  progress.     Side  by  side 


we  see  the  girl  with  her  awakening 
powers,  mental  and  spiritual,  and  her  first 
and  foremost  teacher,  her  "noble  Dr." 
The  reader  will  pause  over  the  extracts 
from  Laura's  autobiography,  and  the  most 
widely  known  of  her  poems,  "Holy 
Home."  Of  the  several  versions  of  this 
poem  which  she  wrote,  the  following  is 
reprinted  as  the  best: 

Heaven  is  holy  home. 
Holy  home  is  from  ever. 
Lasting  to  everlasting. 
Holy  home  is  Summery. 
Holy  home  shall  endure 
forever 

But  earthly  home  shall 
perish 

I  pass  a  dark  home  to- 
ward a  light  home  above. 
Hard  it  is  for  us  to 
appreciate  the  beauty 
of  holy  home  because 
of  blindness  of  our 
minds 

By  the  finger  of  God 

my  eyes-&  my  ears 

shall    be   opened. 

The  string  of  my 

tongue  will  be  loosed. 

With  sweeter  joy  in 

holy  home  I  shall 

see  &  speak  &  hear. 

What  rapturous  joy 

I  shall  hear  Angels 

sing  &   play  on  instruments. 

God  will  make  me 
happy  when  I  die. 
Jesus  Christ  has 
gone  to  prepare  a 
place  for  those  who 
love  him. 

My  hope  is  for  that 
sinners  might  turn 
themselves    from   the 
power  of  darkness 
to  light  divine. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  passing  that  Dr. 
Howe's  hope  of  the  development  in 
Laura  Bridgman  of  the  natural  religion 
of  the  human  soul  was  never  realized. 
Mrs.   Hall  and  Mrs.   Elliott  say: 

Well  meaning,  but  unwise,  persons 
thwarted  his  earnest  efforts  by  their  mis- 
directed zeal.  Her  mind  was  forced  into 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  doctrinal  dogma 
which  could  not  fail  to  mar  its  natural 
growth  as  the  footgear  of  the  Chinese 
woman  deforms  her  feet.  *  *  *  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  Christian  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word;  he  was  not  only  a  believer 
in,  but  a  follower  of  Christ.  While 
Laura  remained  under  his  religious  in- 
struction, her  heart  was  full  of  joy  and 
love  and  praise  of  her  Creator.  In  his 
tenderness  for  the  child  he  would  have 
spared  her  all  knowledge  of  those  human 
inventions,  hell,  damnation  and  the  devil. 
The  persons  who  threw  the  shadow  of 
these  dark  phantasms  over  the  joyous, 
aspiring  childish  soul  must  have  had  a 
strange  and  sad  idea  of  the  duty  of  a 
Christian. 

The  illustrations  are  from  drawings  by 
John  Elliott,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law.  The 
picture  above,  showing  Z>r.  Howe  teaching 
Laura  Bridgman,  is  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  the  publishers. 

"Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by 
Maud  Howe  Elliott  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall.    Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 


ers.  The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  girl  from  darkness 
to  light  and  her  mental  and  moral  ex- 
periences. No  one  can  read  the  story 
without  having  sympathy  for  the  af- 
flicted greatly  increased.  At  the  same 
time  the  right-minded  must  inevitably  be 
taught  an  important  lesson  themselves. 
For  if  a  being  afflicted  as  was  Laura 
Bridgman  could  find  happiness  and  con- 
tentment in  her  existence  how  little  ex- 
cuse must  there  be  for  anyone  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  to  repine  at 
his  lot.  Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
Cloth.    394  pp.     Illustrated.    $1.50. 
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LAUItA  BRIDGMAN;  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil 
and  What  He  Taught  Her..  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings by  John  Elliott.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  k 
Co. 
Laura  Bridgman's  name-  is  generally  for- 
gotten by  the  world  at  large,  but  all  who 
have  labored  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
Hind  know  hers  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases  on  record.  Not  even  the  phe- 
nomenal success  in  the  training  of  Helen 
Keller  obscures  the  brilliance  of  the  work 
performed  by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who 
was  the  first  head  of  the  first  American 
school  for  the  blind.  Starting  from  almost 
original  methods,  for  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously considered  worth  while  to  spend 
much  time  on  those  deprived  of  three  of 
their  senses,  he  evolved  a  system  of  teach- 
ing Laura  Bridgman  which  formed  the  bas- 
is for  all  that  has  followed  in  this  direc- 
tion in  this  country.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  of  Hanover,'  N.  H.,  delicate 
from  birth,  and  when  two  years  old  was 
stricken  with  scarlet  fever,  which  left  her 
deprived  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech.  But, 
as  Dr.  Howe  says,  she  was  endowed  with  a 
distinct  consciousness  of  existence,  which 
often  in  such  cases  becomes  an  exaggerat- 
ed sense  of  personality.  She  was  intuitive 
and  preternaturally  keen  to  intepret  im- 
presses. When .  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Howe  she  was  ol  course  unlearned 
sivq  to  the  extent  that  she  had  acquired  th1 
meaning  of  the  commonest  housenold  fur- 
nishings and  had  met  nature  at  first  hand 
when  walking  out  with  a  kind'y  old  man 
who  took  an  interest  in  her.  The  process  of 
education  was  fundamental,  from  the 
ground  up,  and  it  was  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging. But  it  succeeded  in  producing 
a  trained  intelligence,  capable  of  communi- 
cating with  others,  of  self-entertainment 
and     of    some    cleverness    of     expression. 


Lauras  letters  are  marked  with  none  or 
the  peculiar  qv-ility  which  distinguishes 
He.en  Keller's  epistles,  for  the  two  girls 
must  be  regarded  as  distinct  types.  But  it 
may  not  be  doubted  that  if  the  sime 
methods  and  experiences  had  been  available 
ror  use  in  the  education  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  as  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  those 
n  charge  of  Helen  Keller,  and  there  had 
teen  so  early  in  the  century  the  same  fa- 
cilities for  exploitation,  Laura  Bridgman 
would  have  been  considered  quite  as  great 
a  marvel.  This  account  of  her  education  is 
fascinating  and  instructive. 


UNFOLDING  THE   SHUT-IN  MIND. 

"Laura  Bridgeman,   Doctor  Howe's   Fa- 
mous Pupil,   and   What  He  Taught  Her," 
is  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  volume  by 
Maude   Howe   and    Florence   Howe     Hall. 
The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridgeman, 
the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses,  that 
of  touch,  is  here  set  forth  completely  for 
the  first  time.    The  authors  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  Doctor  Howe  and  the  illustrations 
are  those  cf  his  son-in-law.  Doctor  Howe's 
records  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  in 
the  work  and  should  possess  considerable 
scientific   and   educational     value.      Many 
blind-deaf    mutes    (notably    Helen    Kellar) 
have  been  benefited  by  the  system  of  edu- 
cation which   Doctor  Howe  formulated  as 
a  result  of  his  experience  with  the  Bridge- 
man    case,    and    the   completed     narrative 
should  contribute   further   to   the   practice 
of  the  system,  possessing  as  it  does  a  great 
practical    and    illustrative     value.     Doctor 
Howe's  methods   were  wondrously  ingeni- 
ous  and   his   patience    was   inexhaustible. 
The  awakening  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  his 
patient  necessitated  years  of  devotion  and 
sacrifice.     In   addition   to  his   records   tite 
book  contains  Laura's  own   journals   and 
extracts  from  the  journals  of  other  teach- 
ers.  The  whole   are   put   together  with   a 
degree    of   skill.       From    a     psychological 
standpoint    the    book   is    most   interesting 
reading.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN.-By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1:50: 
Dr.  Howe  was  always  too  busy  with 
"the  next  thing"  to  put  upon  record 
the  most  conspicuous  achievement  of 
his  life.  Numerous  and  important  as 
were  his  activities,  they  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  great  work  he  did 
for  Laura  Bridgman  and  through  her 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  mute 
the  world  over.  The  system  he  de- 
vised for  this  child,  who  passed  into 
his  care  at  the  age  of  seven,  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  later  education  for 
this  unfortunate  class.  -  When  we 
compare  the  needs  and  helplessness 
of  the  blind  before  Dr.  Howe  began 
his  work  with  their  present  useful- 
ness and  independence,  we  realize 
what  great  fruits  have  resulted  from 
his  labors.  He  deserved  indeed  the 
phrase  "the  Cadmus  of  the  blind" 
which  Whittier  applied  to  him. 

In  this  volume,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters,  we  have  the  full 
story  of  his  labors  in  the  field  in 
which  he  was  the  pioneer.  His  rec- 
ords, not  as  voluminous  nor  as  per- 
fect as  could  be  desired,  because,  as 
his  biographers  say,  "he  was  without 
the  self-consciousness  that  notes  its 
own  progress  and  never  rested  long 
enough  after  a  battle  to  describe  its 
detail,"  have  been  drawn  upon  large- 
ly to  the  making  of  this  memoir, 
which  dwells  principally  upon  what 
he  accomplished  for  the  blind.  The 
letters  and  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  together  with 
other  correspondence  throwing  light 
upon  his  work,  add  to  the  interest  of 
these  pages.  Dr.  Howe  was  a  man 
much  in  advance  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  only  to  conceive  and  carry  out 
his  plans,  but  to  overcome  public  in- 
ertia and  indifference.  Blindness  had 
been  accepted  as  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  until  he  protested  against 
its  passive  acceptance  as  a  condition 
for  v/hich  there  was  no  alleviation, 
and  demonstrated  that  those  thus  af- 
flicted might  be  made  enlightened, 
happy  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. The  stories  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  Helen  Keller  are  classics  in 
psychological  literatm-e. 
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"LAURA  BRIDGMAN." 


Howe's    l'amons    Pupil   and    What 
He  Tangrlit  Her. 

The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridgman 
and  the  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
founder  of  the  first  American  school  for  the 
blind,  has  always  interested  all  sorts  of 
people.  She  was  an  earlier  Hellen  Keller 
and  Dr.  HoAve  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work 
that  caused  such  remarkable  results  in  the 
cases  of  both  of  these  extraordinary  women. 

"In  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  we  are 
told  for  the  first  time  how  the  famous  edu- 
cator of  the  blind  reached  the  shut-in  mind 
of  this  girl,  who  was  a  dieaf-mute,  as  well 
as  sightless. 

As  early  as  1846  it  was  Dr.  Howe's  inten- 
tion to  write  a  detailed  account  of  his  ex- 
periments with  Laura  Bridgman,  and  in 
1874   (he  died  in  1876)   he  again  expressed 

his  determination  to  do  this.  But  between 
1846  and  1876  the  conflict  with  slavery,  the 
civil  war,  and  the  work  he  did  for  the  pub- 
lic in  charities  and  politics  so  absorbed 
him  that  he  found  no  time  to  do  what  he 
k  from,  as  if  it  were 
sounding  his  own  trumpet.  Other  persons 
took  up  the  task,  while  his  son-in-law, 
Michael  Anagnos,  in  the  school  at  South 
Boston  and  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  has  been  carrying  on  the  work  of 
teaching  Helen  Keller  and  others,  with  ad- 
vantages which  Dr.  Howe  could  not  com- 
?mand.  Now  for  some  years  his  daughters, 
Maud  Howe  and  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
have  been  arranging  the  records  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  his  assistants.  Their  names  ap- 
pear as  its  joint  authors,  and  it  is  illus- 
trated by  John  Elliott,  a  son-in-law. 

Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have  been 
largely  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  are  very  complete,  and  possess 
great  scientific  and  educational  value.  His 
methods    were  wonderfully   ingenious,   and 


his  patience  was  inexhaustible.  The  awak- 
ening of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridg- 
rcan  was  the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants. 
His  educational  methods  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  development  of  young  minds  can 
learn  much  from  reading  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  this  deaf-mute.  We  have 
in  this  book  Dr.  Howe's  records,  Laura's 
own  journals,  and  extracts  from  journals  of 
different  teachers.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.) 
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Howe,  Maud,  and  Hall,  Florence  Howe. 
"Laura  Bridgman :  Dr.  Howe's  famous  pu- 
pil and  what  he  taught  her;  il.  from  draw- 
ings by  J:  Elliott.  Bost,  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1903.  [0.]  c.  10+394  P.  D.  cl., 
**$i.50  net. 

Dr.  Howe  was  the  teacher  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch. 
Her  story  and  Dr.  Howe's  ingenious  educational 
methods  are  told  in  this  volume  by  two  of  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters.  The  work  is  made  up  from  Dr. 
Howe's  records,  Laura's  own  journal,  and  from  ex- 
tracts from  journals  of  her  different  teachers. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  just  ready  a 
new  illustrated  edition  of  Miss  Alcott's  "Jo's 
Boys,"  with  ten  full-page  plates  by  Ellen 
Wetherald  Ahrens,  uniform  with  their  illus- 
trated editions  of  Miss  Alcott's  "Little  Men," 
"Little  Women"  and  "An  Old-Fashioned 
Girl."  They  have  also  just  ready  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Richard  Jefferies'  "Wild  Life  in  a 
Southern  County,"  entitled  "An  English  Vil- 
lage," with  illustrations  by  Clifton  Johnson, 
and  an  introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie; 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Rich,"  a  story  of  city 
and  country  life  for  young  and  old,  by  M. 
E.  Waller,  author  of  "The  Little  Citizen," 
with  illustrations  by  Ellen  B.  Thompson ; 
"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil 
and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  two  daughters  of 
Dr.  Howe,  who  have  drawn  their  facts  from 
Dr.  Howe's  own  records,  from  Latira  Bridg- 
man's  own  journals  and  from  journals  of 
different  teachers  who  assisted  Dr.  Howe  in 
his  educational  methods  then  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.  The  book  is  one  of  great 
I  importance    as    well    as    of    intense    interest. 


publication  ©£Bce : 
Pennsylvanfa  Avenue,  near  Fourteenth  Street. 
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LAURA    BRTDGMAN,    Dr.    Howe's    Famous   Pupil, 
and    Tvrhat    He    Taught    Her.      By    Maud    Howe 
,        and  Florence  Howe  Hale. 

Dr.   Howe  was  the  first  person  who  suc- 
fully     instructed  ,  the     blind.       Laura 
Bridgman  was  the  pupil  to  whom  he  de- 
voted Ms  time,  thoughts,  and  energies  for 
years,  and  she  became  a  brilliant  example 
diat    light    can    be    diffused    into    the 
mind  of  one  who  was  not  only  blind,  but 
deaf  and  dumb  as  well.    Dr.  Howe  heard 
of   this   child,   who   lived   in   Hanover,    N. 
H.,  and  promptly  journeyed  hither  to  see 
her    and    obtain    her    parents'    consent    to 
attempt   her   education.    She   was   a   deli- 
cate,  se  child  of  seven   . 
what,  to  the  doctor's  surprise,  was  added  | 
to  her  other  'delects  was  the  I  the  j 
sen;sj   of   smell.     She  Was   deprived,    of 
senses    save  that  of  touch,  and  upon  tl 
alone  her  master  had  to  work.    In  one  of 
Dr.    Howe's    letters    describing    his 
meeting  with  Laura,   he  comments:  "The 
loss  of  the  eye-balls,  of  course,  occasioned 
some  deformity,                 erwise  she  ' 
comely  child.    She   had  a  good  form  and 
regular  features;  but  what  was  of  vastly 
more    importance,    there    were    marks    of 
•ss  in  her  organization;  and  the  ner- 
vous   temperament    predominated.      This 
sensibility,   activity,   and,   of  coarse, 
capacity."        With    no    more    eneou 
signs   than   these  he   took  up  the  task  o. 
ting  a  mind  that  had  never  had  ar. 
independent   thought.       The   progress, 
nrst,    w  ls   very   slow,    and   at   nine   ye 
the  development   was  no  more  than  that 
of  a  child  of  tin-                s.    Gradually,  -one 
little  step  at  a  time,  and  those  lessons  re 
peal    ; I     over    and    over    again    until    the 
thou  jht  was  transmitted  to  I              n,  an 
she                the   meaning  of  different   f 
j  and  was  delighted  to  1 
1  cate    her    thoughts    to    others.    L 

was   a    source   of  intense  joy  to   her,   ; 
:  her    mind    became    open    to    most    of 
i  pleasures  of  life,  but  her  spiritual  av. 
!  era  something  much  harder  to 

j  co'  However,      this      took      pi 

,  th-  great   sorrow  which  overc; 

-  Laura   in  later  life,   caused   by  the 

A.  little  seed  of  spiritu 
I  had  wed.   and  this,   watered  wit! 

1  the 

d  lily   of  purity  and  childlike   faitl 

j  God. 


narkable 
man   is   due   entirely 

l 

time    in    edi 

added    to    thi 

subject,  he  opened  up  to  the  whole  • 

the    ! 

oon  those  whose  min> 
dark  and  black  as  night.  We  might  i 
have  heard  of  Helen  Keller  if  Dr.  ] 
had  not  demonstrated  through,  his  i 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  practical  les.se 
education  for  the  blind, 
work    has    been    compiled    and    edited    1 

fowe'a  daughters  and  his  son-in-law 
Mr.  ~  Aragnos.    It  compris 

records,    and    the    correspondence   of   13. 
Howe,  also  some  writings  from  the  diarj 
and  letters  of  Laura. 
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Laura  Bridgrnan,  Dr.  <Howe's  Famous  Pupil, 
end  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

THE    third    and    fourth    decades   of    the 
nineteenth    century    were    marked    in 
Massachusetts      by      an      educatlonaJ 
awakening      that      resulted      in      the 
formation     of     the     Board     of     Education 
with     Horace     Mann     as     its     secretary, 
the      establishment      of     normal      schools, 
and    the    consequent    improvement    of    the 
common  school  system.    It  is  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  of  Boston  that  one  of  her  first 
steps  in  this  educational  movement  was  of  a 
philanthropic  nature.     Before  there  was  a 
Board    of    Education,    before    there    were 
training  schools  for  teachers,  a  school  had 
been     established     for     the    -education     of 
the   blind,    a   school    that    was    to    become 
known  and  honored  the  world  over.     With 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  for  its 
founder,  Perkins  Institution  must  have  been 
widely  known  under  any  circumstances,  but 
it  was  the  education  there  of  a  little  New 
Hampshire  girl  deprived  wholly  of  sight  and 
hearing,     almost   wholly   of    the   sense    of 
smell,  and  with  an  impaired  sense  of  taste, 
that  gave   the  school  its  wonderful   fame, 
and   placed     Dr.    Howe   in   the     first    rank 
among  the  great  teachers  of  the  world. 

Under   the     title    "Laura   Bridgman,    Dr. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her,"  has  just  been  published  a  book  that 
should   find   a   place   in    every    educational 
library,  and,  indeed,  in  every  home  where 
the  natural  development  of  children  is  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  consequence.     It  is 
written     by     Maud     Howe     and     Florence 
Howe    Hall,    and    perfects     the     vvork    of 
their      illustrious      father      by      preserving 
"the      story      of      Laura's      education      as 
It  is  described  in  the  reports,  notes  and  cor- 
respondence of  Dr.   Howe,  the  school  jour- 
nals   and    Laura's    own    writings."      It    is, 
therefore,  no  theoretical  Emile,  nor  even  a 
Leonard  and  Gertrude,  but  a  careful  narra- 
tive of  a   successful   experiment   in   educa- 
tion, the  full  force  of  which  has  never  been 
computed. 


The  school  to  which  Dr.  Howe  brought 
Laura  Bridgman  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  had 
had  founded  on  broad  principles,  economic 
as  well  as  philanthropic.  The  blind  were  to 
be  brought  up  to  a  respectable  self-depend- 
ence, they  were  to  regard  themselves  as 
"active  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth." 
To  this  end,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
development  were  provided  for.  Exercise 
out-of-doors  and  'indoors,  manual  training 
by  means  of  some  useful  work  mercantile 
or  domestic,  simple  food  and  plentiful  sleep 
improved  weak  bodies  and  kept  strong  ones 
in  health.  Books  were  printed  in  raised 
letters  to  make  the  blind  child  self-depen- 
dent for  his  reading.  Roman  type  was  used 
in  preference  to  dots  to  keep  him  as  close 
as  possible  to  his  seeing  brothers.  The 
needs  of  individuals  were  studied  and  min- 
istered to  that  right  living  might  result  in 
nobility  of  character. 

How  much  the  intense  study  of  Laura 
Bridgman  did  to  strengthen  and  fix  these 
great  principles  we  can  never  know.  In  one 
of  Dr.  Howe's  studies  of  her  case,  however, 
this  noble  paragraph  occurs:  "It  is  often 
one  of  the  parent's  hardest  lessons,  to  learn 
to  yield  up  timely  and  gracefully  the  au- 
thority which  was  once  necessarily  despotic, 
but  which  should  soon  become  responsible, 
and  soon  afterwards  be  abdicated  altogeth- 
er. The  inner  man  will  not  go  long  on  all 
fours,  any  more  than  will  the  outer  man. 
It  will  get  up,  and  insist  upon  walking 
about.  If  it  cannot  go  openly  and  boldly,  it 
will  go  slyly,  and  this  of  course  makes  it 
cowardly.  You  may  as  well  refuse  to  let 
out  the  growing  boy's  trousers  as  refuse 
larger  and  larger  liberty  to  his  growing  in- 
dividuality. This,  however,  is  too  often 
done.  Irreverence  may,  perhaps,  be  too 
characteristic  of  the  youth  of  our  country; 
but  the  cause  of  it  is  not  always  early 
rational  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  cases  where  that  resistance  to  tyran- 
ny which  is  obedience  to  God  might  have 
saved  Children  who  were  lost  by  resorting 
to  hypocrisy  and  cunning,  rather  than  utter- 
ly yield  what  their  instincts  told  them  it 
was  wrong  to  yield,  though  dignified  by  the 
name  of  filial  duty." 

Laura  Bridgman  came  to  school  in  1837. 
In  his  report  for  1844,  Dr.  Howe  said: 
"We  teachers  are  too  apt  to  overrate  our 
own  efforts;  let  us  attempt  to  conv"ey  a 
knowledge  of  abstract  truth  to  parrots  an 
monkeys,  and  then  wc  shall  know  ho 
much  is  done  by  children,  and  how  little 
by  ourselves."  Having  made  up  his  mind 
that  language  is  a  necessity  for  human  de- 
velopment, Dr.  Howe's  first  problem  was  to 
discover  some  means  of  showing  Laura 
that  arbitrary  signs— words— are  a  means  oi 
communicating  thought.      He   gave    her,    at 


first,    a  key   and  a   spoon   upon   which    the 
words  in  raised  print  "key"  and  "spoon'*  were 
pasted.     She  observed  the  labels,  compared 
them  and  found  they  differed.     "Next  simi- 
lar labels  on  detached  pieces  of  paper  were 
put  into  her  hands,"  and  she  observed  that 
these  matched  the  labels  upon  tihe  articles, 
and  showed  her  appreciation  of  the  resem- 
blance by  placing  the  label  "key"  upon  the 
key,  and  the  label  "spoon"  upon  the  spoon. 
Many  articles  familiar  to  her  were  labelled 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  she  had  much  ex- 
ercise of  tlhis  kind.     Then  the  words  were 
separated    Into    their    component    parts    as 
s-p-o-o-n,  when   she  learned  the  place  the 
parts  in  right. order. 

This  kind  of  work  was  repeated  "day 
after  day,  week  after  week,"  till  at  last 
(Dr.  Howe  writes),  "the  truth  began  to 
flash  upon  her.  Her  intellect  began  to  work. 
She  perceived  that  there  was  a  way  by 
wlhich  she  couM  herself  make  a  sign  of 
anything  that  was  in  the  mind,  and  show  It 
to  another  mind,  and  at  once  her  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  a  human  expression; 
it  was  no  longer  a  dog  or  a  parrot— it  was 
an  immortal  spirit  largely  seizing  upon  a 
new  link  of  union  with  'other  spirits." 

Dr.  Howe  had  a  type  slate  made  so  that 
Laura  might  set  up  any  ward  she  wished 
to  use;  but  the  manual  alphabet  was  soon 
substituted  and  founo?  more  rapid  and  sat- 
isfactory. Hence  when  Oliver  Caswell,  a 
child  similarly  afflicted,  came  to  the  school, 
the  earlier  steps  were  omitted  and  com- 
munication was  established  immediately 
through  the  manual  alphabet. 

One  may  note  concerning  Laura's  lan- 
guage teaching  that  in  1837  she  learned  to 
read  by  the  "word  method"  and  by  asso- 
ciating the  sign  with  the  thing  signified-. 
Says  Dr.  Howe  in  1849,  "she  was  early 
taught  that  words  must  come  to  her  as 
things  bringing  some  meaning;  if  they  do 
not  show  it  at  once,  she  challenges  them 
and  bids  them  answer."  Laura's  work 
in  geography  anticipated  some  meth- 
ods strongly  advocated  but  not  al- 
ways in  use  today.  She  kept  a  daily  rec- 
ord of  wind  and)  weather.  "She  learned  the 
points  of  the  compass  in  the  room,  then  the 
boundaries  of  the  room.  She  next  learned 
the  geography  of  the  house  and  the 
grounds.  Points  of  land,  bays,  capes,  riv- 
ers she  learned  by  walking  in  places  near 
them.  Then  she  learned  the  boundaries  of 
South  Boston,  then  that  of  the  city  proper 
by  crossing  its'  bridges."  In  arith- 
metic we  find  Laura  learning  by  ex- 
perimental methods;  she  makes  actual 
measurements  and  so  constructs  her  tables 
of  measures.  By  degrees  we  see  the  young 
girl  passing  from  the  concrete,  from  things 
and  their  relations  to  the  abstract,  to  states 
of  miimd,  to  the  idea  of  God. 


Laura's  religious  training-  Dr.  Howe 
rightfully  wished  to  keep  wholly  in  his 
own  hands,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful  of  its  kind 
than  his  answers  to  her  questions  about 
God.  He  leads  her  from  the  unseen  on 
earth  to  the  great  Unseen,  from  human 
love  to  divine  love.  But  in  those  days  the 
world  had  not  lived  through  the  great 
epoch  of  science  in  the  last  century,  that 
great  thought  movement  which  has  led 
men  to  a  living  belief  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof;  it  was, 
therefore,  not  strange  that  some  of  Laura's 
friends  should  be  anxious  about  her.  re- 
ligious experiences,  and  wish  her  to  share 
their  own,  "to  flee  from  wrath"  which  she, 
happy  girl,  had  never  known. 

Dr.  Howe  was  disappointed,  but  after 
all,  it  was  his  own  fine  training  that  made 
possible  the  steps  that  his  pupil  took.  He 
had  given  her  the  means  of  developing 
herself,  he  had  not  changed  her  nature. 
but  left  her  still  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Harmony  Bridgman.  In  her  latter 
years  her  thought  of  God  was  sweet  and 
beautiful.  Her  thought  of  her  teacher 
was  profoundly  loving  and  grateful.  Her 
last  expression  of  thought  came  in  the 
word,    "Mother." 

Upon  the  principles  and  methods  shown 
in  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Per- 
kins Institution  was  founded.  Today  it 
is  quietly  working  in  the  same  spirit,  al- 
ways on  the  alert  for  improvement. 
Long  before  the  kindergarten  idea  in  its 
integrity  had  taken  possession  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  worthy  successor  of  Dr. 
Howe,  had  recognized  the  value  of  Froe- 
bel's  principles  and  had  brought  them  into 
his  school,  and  the  school  reacted  beauti- 
fully upon  the  movement  through  the 
work  of  Miss  Emelie  Poulsson,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Review.  More- 
over, the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  with  its 
great  motto  "Learning  by  doing,"  has  per- 
vaded all  the  work  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  years. 

Manual  training,  always  a  part  o*f  the 
system  of  education  there,  has  become 
highly  developed;  its  products  many  times 
would  shame  the  seeing.  Is  dramatic  rep- 
resentation regarded  as  valuable  training? 
Perkins  Institution  tri'es  even  that  with 
success.  Finally,  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples suggested  by  the  words  "Self-activi- 
ty" and  "the  individual"  may  be  observed 
every  day  in  the  work  of  this  admirable 
school. 

In  the  book  before  us,  teachers  and 
parents  may  find  a  treasury  of  educational 
principles  and   methods    that    have   proved 


their  value.  The  general  reader  will  And  it 
full  of  dramatic  interest,  for  notes,  corre- 
spondence, school  journals  and  Laura's 
own  writings  are  so  well  selected  and 
grouped  that  teacher  and  pupil  are  made 
to  live  again,  a  chivalrous  Christian  gen- 
tleman giving  freedom  'to  a  'beautiful  im- 
prisoned soul. 
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Lafayette  Analyzed— Dr  Howe  and 
His  I-iaura-^Mai'graret  Folle.iv  and 
Her   Circle — Daniel   Webster. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent: 

Boston,  Tuesday,  October  20. 

For  every  year  mat  .Lafayette  stayed  in 
prison,  Dr  Howe,  in  1832,  had  only  a  week 
to  stay;  he  was  rescued  at  the  instance  of 

W.    C.    Rives,    the    American   minister   at 
Paris.    Dr  Howe,  then  not  quite  32,  came 
home  from  Berlin  at  once  and  engaged  in 
Boston    in    his    life-work    of   teaching    the 
blind.    His  life  is  too  full  of  incident  not 
to  be  deeply  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  too  much  of  it  to  include  in  a 
single  volume.  The  best  known  of  his  many 
exploits    of    courage    and    persistence, — his 
education    of   Laura    Bridgman,    who   was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind, — makes  a  good  vol- 
ume in  the  edition  which  Little  &  Brown 
publish.     It   is   written    by   his   daughters, 
Mrs  Elliott  and  Mrs  Hall,  Jaut  is  largely  a 
work  of  editing  the  reports  of  Dr  Howe  on 
the  progress  made  by  Laura  in  that  career 
of  education  which  seemed  so  miraculous 
until  it  Was  accomplished,  and  the  letters 
and  speeches  of  ^  Laura.    She  was   a  New 
Hampshire,  child,  born  at  Hanover  in  De- 
cember,   1829,    and    discovered     there     by, 
Howe  in  the  summer  of  1838.    She  had  pre- 
viously been  discovered  in  her  forlorn  con- 
dition by  a  young  collegian  of  Dartmouth, 
who  went   to   her  father's    farm-house   to 
help  the  selectmen  of  Hanover,   of  whom 
Laura's  father  was  one,  make  up  the  tax 
•assessments  for  that. college  town,  and  Dr 
Mussey,    a    professor,   had    written    an   ac- 
count of  her  physical  deprivations  in  Hen- 
ry Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  which 
came  to  Dr  Howe's  notice.   He  took  advan- 
tage of  a   visit  made  by  his  friend   Long- 
fellow to  Dartmouth  at  commencement  to 
join  the  small  party  and  Took  up  the  little 
girl,  whose  first  instructor  had  been  "Uncle 
Asa  Tenney,"  an  abnormal  sage,  who  took 
her 'out  to  walk  and  taught  her  to  love  him 
by  his  own  kindness  to  her.   Dr  Howe,  who 
had  great  insight  into  human  character,  of 
which  he  had  seen  so  manyif  various  speei- 


mens  in  nis  ions:  European  experiences  in 
Greece,  Italy,   Germany  and  France,  thus 

describes   him:—    -■•- 

He    was    a    rude,    unlettered    mar.,    but   his 
lonciv   self  reliance,   and  his  entire  independ- 
>  ence  of  thought  and  action,  made  him  to  be 
regarded    as    a    sort    Of    philosopher,    with    a 
t  crack   in    his    skull.    He   was   rough    in    look. 
!  a'Pd  rude  in   manner,  ■but   little.  Laura  found 
under  a  coarse  bark  a   kind  and  warm  heart, 
which    she     contrived     to    touch,     and     front 
]  which  there  flowed  toward  hev.   as  long  as  it 
j  .beat,  a  stream  of. love  and  kindness.    He  be- 
came interested  in  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and 
|  blind  child,    and.    as  soon   aa  she   could   walk 
I  out.  he  used  to  lead  her  off  into  the  liclds  and 
:  woods.    They    rambled    about    hand    in    hand, 
pnd  he  contrived   to   interest  and   amuse  her 
for    hours    together,    without    wearying    her. 
;  The    bare    presence    of    one    whose    love    she 
;  could    feel,    b,v    his    gentle    attentions,    would 
1  have  beeji  enough  to  make  the  child  happy; 
but   besides  this  the   simple   man  taught  her 
much  in  various  ways.    She  tells  now  how  he 
taught   ber   the  difference   between    laud  and 
water,    by    leading   her  to   the   brookside   and 
making    her    put    her    hand    in    the    running 
stream.    The  good  man  did  not  see.  how  soon 
she  would  exhaust  his  resources.     He  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  importance  of  having 
some,  regular  system  of  signs,  by  which  com- 
munication   could    be    established    with    her 
mind,   and  her  growing   thirst  for  knowledge 
supplied. 

To  find  and  establish  this  system  was 
Dr  Hope's  task,  and  it  was  speedily  done, 
after  she  was  carried  by  her  mother  to 
the  South  Boston  home  of  the  -Nfcw  En- 
gland blind,  which  had  been  opened  by  Dr 
Howe  and  his.  friends  half  a  dozen  years 
before.  It  was  while  visiting  blind  schools 
in  Europe  in  1881-2  that  Howe  had  made 
his  journey  toward  Poland,  and  been 
thrown  into  a  Berlin  prison.  This  part  of 
his  life  is  briefly  indicated  in  the  volume, 
by  passages  from  Mrs  Howe's  Memoir  of 
187(3,  written  for  the  rise  of  the  blind,  and 
printed  in  their  raised  letters  at  South 
Boston,  where,  in  that,  year  Dr  Howe  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Michael  Anag- 
os,  who  is  still  the  director  of  the  great- 
ly enlarged  school  for  the  blind.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mrs  Laura  Richards,  who 
has  that  work  in  charge,  will  soon  publish 
Dr  Howe's  journals  in  Greece  and  else- 
where, making  the^first  volume  of  his  life- 
story,  of  which  this  book  under  notice  is 
the  second,  and  its  subject  the  best  known. 

It  is  edited  with  skill  and  good  judgment, 
and  is  as  absorbing  as  a  novel,  with  its 
hero  and  heroine  of  so  unusual  a  type. 
The  passion  of  love,  which  is  the  usual 
turning  point  of  novels,  is  absent  here  in 
its  accustomed  form,  but  occurs  in  side 
glimpses  and  suppressed  forms.  Laura  had 
all  the  affections,  needs  and  enthusiasms  of 
her  sex.  and  it  was  a  blow  to  her  when 
she  found  she  was  not  to  be  wooed  and 
wedded,  like  others.    Miss  Wight,  her  fa- 


rovite  teacher,  was  wooed  by  Mr  Bond, 
whom  she  soon  married.  The  story  is  told 
by  Mrs  Elliott: — 

The  young  man  was  'very  kind  to  the  af- 
flicted girl,  for  whose  education  Miss  Wight 
was  toiling  so  faithfully:  and  something  hap- 
pened which  has  often  happened  before. 
Laura  fancied  that  Mr  Bond  came  to  see 
her.  This  child,  whose  life  was  guarded  from 
all 'evil,  was  not  spared  the  pain  of  hopeless 
love  and  jealousy.  The  secret  of  that  lonely 
heart  was  at  last  discovered  by  her  more 
than  sister.  It  seemed  best  that  she  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  in  this  thing  too 
she  was  not  as  others  are;  that  she  could 
never  hope  to  fill  the  high  office  of  wife  and 
mother.  When  this  was  explained  to  her, 
gently  and  kindly,  her  whole  face  changed, 
and  her  trembling  fingers  -<rpelt  out  the  words, 
"Am  I  not  pretty?"  One  after  another  her 
friends  and  companions  were  wooed  and  wed; 
she  always  showed  interest  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the . "  wedding.  On.  one  occasion  a 
bridal  trousseau  was  laid  away  In  the  closet 
of  .  Laura's  room.  Hearing  a  noise  late  at 
night.  Mrs  Lamson  (a  teacher)  came  in  to 
find  all  the  dainty  garments  spread  neatly 
out.  "It  is  11  o'clock, —why  have  vou  so 
many  clothes  about?"  she  asked.  "I  have 
been  trying  them  all  on,*1  said  Laura. 
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"Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He 
Taught  Her,"  a  book  just  issued  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  explains  the  remarkable 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  girl  with  only- 
one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch.  In  it  the 
story  of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  labors  is  now 
told  in  full  for  the  first  time  by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  who  have 
drawn  largely  from  Dr.  Howe's  records  in 
preparation  of  this  work.  The  awak2ning 
of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman 
war  the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants.  His 
educational  methods  were  far  in  advance 
of  his  age,  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  young  minds  can  learn 
much  from  reading  the  result  of  his  exper- 
iments with  this  deaf  mute.  The  volume, 
which  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
contain  400  pages  and  is  illustrated  by  a 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Howe,  John  Elliott.  It 
will  be  followed,  in  due  time,  by  the  earlier 
adventures  and  journals  of  Howe, — as  fas- 
cinating as  a  novel,  which  another  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Richards,  the  popular  author,  is 
editing,  and  eventually,  it  may  be  hoped, 
by  the  later  and  more  public  life  of  this 
man  of  genius  and  of  romantic  fortunes. 
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III.  LAURA  BRIDGMAN,  DR 
HOWE'S  FAMOUS  PUPIL  AND 
WHAT  HE  TAUGHT  HER:  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Flo;  loston: 

Little,  Brown  &  Ca     Illustrated.  Large 
12  mo.  pp  394.  $1.50. 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  most 
remarkable.  A  girl  with  only  one  sense, 
that  of  touch,  shut  away  from  the 
world,  knowing  the  very  least  possible 
and  through  the  painstaking  teachings 
of  years  on  the  part  of  Dr  Howe  she 
came  into  the  intelligent  grasp  of  things 
and  relations  and  beings  and  the  world 
and  God,  are  all  told  in  the  richly  stored 
pages  and  are  both  fascinating  and  in- 
structive. Rarely  have  we  been  held 
in  the  grasp  of  a  book  so  vigorously  as 
*in  this  book.  Familiar  as  we  thought 
ourselves  with  Dr  Howe's  work  in  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  that  later 
case,  Helen  Keller,  whose  shut-in-mind 
was  unfolded' by  the  sace  processes,  we 
were  simply  surprised  and  edified  at 
this  larger  picture  of  his  great  and  hu- 
mane work.  O  what  devotion  and  al- 
most divine  patience  on  the  part  of  Dr 
Howe.  Never  can  we  realize  the  great- 
ness of  the  man,  his  heroism,  his  beau- 
tiful Christian  faith,  his  magnificent 
manhood,  his  charity  and  his  thorough 
consecration  to  this  God-given  work. 

The  sto»y  of  it  all  is  now  told  for  the 
first  time  and  as  the  system  is  devis- 
ed is  now  universally  used,  this  book  is 
valuable.  As  early  as  1846  it  was  Dr 
Howe's  intention  to  write  a  detailed 
acount  or  his  experiments  with  Laura 
Brigman.  He  kept  a  carefully  written 
diary  of  his  work,  but  it  was  never 
published.  He  feared  it  was  like  Sound- 
night's  own  trumphet. 

Dr  Howe  died  in  1876.  His  family  of 
daughters  and  sons-in-law  took  up  the 
work,  and  now  have  produced  the  long, 
expected  book.  The  bok  is  hailed  ev- 
erywhere by  the  press  and  most  highly 
commended.  It  is  finely  gotten  up  and 
will  repay  its  reading  a  hundred   fold 
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LAURA  BRIDGEMAN.  By  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.;  Pittsburgh:  J.  R. 
Weldin  &  Co. 

With  all  the  literature,  biographical, 
sympathetic  and  otherwise,  that  We  have 
had  concerning  this  remarkable  woman  we 
doubt  whether  there  has  been  any  thing 
published  more  interesting  than  this  story 
of  how  the  man  who  first  penetrated  the 
darkness  of  Miss  Bridgeman's  blindness 
has  appeared.  The  story  of  Dr.  Howe's 
labors,  how  he  finally  brought  this  child 
to  whom  nature  had  denied  sight,  hear- 
ing and  speech,  into  a  just  comprehension 
of  the  life  around  her,  is  a  remarkable 
and    intenselv   interesting:  narrative. 


The  title  "  Laura  Bridgmau^  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil,  and  What  <Re  Taught  Her," 
hardly  gives  a  full  idea  of  the  contents  of 
the  handsome  illustrated  volume  which  is 
so  called.    It  is,  of  course,  largely  devoted 
to  the  blind  deaf  mute  who  was  brought 
from  mental  darkness  into  intellectual  light 
by  one  of  New  England's  most  devoted  re- 
formers and  philanthropists,  but  it  gives, 
besides,  a  record  of  the  life  in  other  direc- 
tions of  Dr.  Samuel   Gridley  Howe,  who 
was  born  in  Pleasant  street,    Boston,   on 
Nov.  10, 1801.    The  references  to  his  early 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  struggling  Greece, 
in  which  Lord  Byron  embarked,  is  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  pre. 
pared  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  in  memory  of  their  honored  father, 
and  the  descriptions  of  his  eiforts  in  other 
ways  to  promote  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty are  of  equal  value.    The  labors  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  behalf  of  the  sightless  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  these  pages  from  the  time  he 
received    a   few    blind    children   into   his 
father's  house,  until  Col.  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins donated  his  mansion-house   on  Pearl 
street  to  the  institution  for  the  blind,  and 
until  it  was  obliged  to  seek  larger  quarters 
in  its  present   building  in  South  Boston, 
which  was  originally  a  large  summer  hotel. 
Still  the  greater  part,  as  we  have  said,  of 
the  work  relates  to  Laura  Bridgman,  and 
the  account  of  her  life  in  her  parents'  home 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  before  she  came  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  is  full  of  interest, 
and  its  details  will  be  new  to  many  read- 
ers.   It  pictures  old  New  England  farm  life 
with  unfailing  accuracy,  and  it  gives  an  in- 
sight into  Laura's  inherited  traits  that  is 
illuminating  taken  in  connection  with  her 
final  development.  Dr.  Howe  seems  to  have 
understood  the  girl  almost  from  the  start, 
and  the  patience  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  enlarged  her  mind  through  her  sense  of 
touch  seemed  almost  marvelous  in  the  days 
when  he  was   struggling   to   instruct   his 


strange  pupil.  His  methods  were  original, 
but  they  have  since  been  imitated,  and  he 
has  never  been  given  full  credit  until  now 
in  this  volume  for  his  untiring  and  en- 
ergetic labors  to  perfect  a  system  that  would 
not  only  rescue  Laura  Bridgman,  but  also 
others  who  might  be  in  her  pitiable  con- 
dition as  human  beings  to  whom  the  world 
was  practically  a  sealed  book.  The  authors 
have  shown  great  industry  and  care  in 
the  preparation  of  this  volume,  which  is  an 
indispensable  addition  to  the  histories  of 
successful  philanthropic  endeavor.  [Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50.] 
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LiAURA  BR1DGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  "What  He  Taught  Her.  By 
IMaud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
With.  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by- 
John  Elliott.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany. 

As  the  first  case  of  the  successful  instruc- 
tion of  a  child  who  was  blind  as  well  as  a 
deaf  mute,  this  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  famous 
experiments  and  achievements  ha*  a  pecu- 
liar significance.  The  present  system  of 
training  is  incalculably  indebted  to-  Dr. 
Howe,  in  whom  scientific  knowledge  and 
skill  were  united  to  a  humanitarian  spirit, 
broad,  deep  and  abiding. 

The  volume  is  valuable,  both  educationally, 
scientifically  and  for  its  unconscious  revela- 
tion of  Dr.  Howe's  sterling  qualities,  as  well 
as  furnishing  a  full  record  of  his  wonderful 
achievement.  The  work  makes  a  specific 
appeal  to  all  interested  in  education. 

Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  work,  prove  to  have  been 
most  complete.  These  are  supplemented  by 
extracts  from  Laura  Briclgman's  own  jour- 
nals and  those  of  different  teachers.  In 
combining  these  extracts,  in  order  to  make  a 
continuous  and  connected  record,  the  two 
daughters  of  Dr.  Howe-Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall — have  shown  discrim- 
ination and  intelligence,  re-enforced  by  a  fine 
sympathy. 

The  volume  is'  fully  indexed  and  is  provided 
with  six  illustrations,  including  portraits  of 
Dr.    Howe    nad    his    famous    pupil. 
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TO  an  earlier  generation  the'  case  oT 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl  who  became  a 
scholar,  was  even  more  remarkable  than 
Is  that  of  Helen  Keller  to  the  people  of 
to-day.  Her  story  has  never  been  told 
at  length  until  now,  when  it  is  unfolded 
in  "Laura,  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Most 
Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught 
Her."  This  book  has  been  prepared 
from  the  doctor's  own  notes  and. his 
pupil's  journal  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hiall,  daughters  of  the 
wonderful  teacher.  Dr.  Howe  mean*  to 
write  'the  book  himself.  His  intent  was 
formed  in  1846  and  renewed  in  1874.  Be- 
tween these  two  dates  had  come  the 
•conflict  with  siavery,  the  civil  war  and 
the  period  of  the  doctor's  great  public 
work  in  charities  and  polities.  In  1876 
he  died. 

It  ds   upon  -the   methods  used  to  edu- 
cate   Laura    Bridgman— methods   .far    in 
advance   of   their  day— that  the  system 
employed      upon      Helen      Keller      was 
founded.     The  day's  programme  -for  the 
wonderful  girl  of  Perkins  Institution  in 
1843        is    interesting.      This    was    after 
great    progress    had   been   made    in   her 
education.     From  6.15  to  7  A.  M.   Laura 
studded    arithmetic;    7    to    9    she    break- 
fasted,   arranged    hor   room   and    helped 
about  the  house;   at  9  an  hour  was  de- 
voted to  conversation;  at  10,  geography 
at    11,    writing;    at    12    some    book    wa* 
read  to  Laura  and  she  taiked  with  her 
teacher  about  it;  at  1    she  took  up  sew- 
ing   or    knitting;    at    2     she    joined    the 
other   blind   girls   in   calisthenics.     After 
•dinner   a   long    walk,    then    the   knitting 
again.     Dr.  Howe  believed  in  recreation 
•for  his  pupils.     It  was  his  rule  that  in 
every  hour  ten  minutes  should  be  spent 
in   open-air    exercise.     (Little,    Brown   & 
Co.) 
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LAURA   BRinGTvIAN,    DR.    HOWE'S    FAMOUS' 

PUPIL,     AND    WHAT    HE    TAUGHT    HER. 

By    Maud    Howe    and    Florence    Howe    Hall. 

Little,   Ercv.-n  &  Co.,   Boston. 

'As  early  as  1816  it  was  Dr.  Howe's 
intention  to  write  a  detailed  account  of 
his  experiments  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  in  1874  (he  died  in  1876)  he  again  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  do  this. 
But  between  184G  and  1870  the  conflict 
With  slavery,  the  civil  war  and  the 
work  he  did  for  the  public  in  charities 
and  politics,  so  absorbed  him  that  he 
found  no  time  to  do  what  he  also  a  lit- 
tle shrank  from,  as  if  it  were  sounding 
his  own  trumpet.  Other  persons  took  up 
the  task,  but  performed  it  imperfectly, 
while  his  son-in-law,  Michael  Anagnos, 
in  the  school  at  South  Boston  and  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  has  been 
carrying  on  the  work  of  teaching  Helen 
Keller  and  others,  with  advantages 
which  Dr.  Howe  could  not  command. 
:  Now  for  some  years  his  daughters,  Mrs. 
Maud  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Florence  Hall, 
have  been  arranging  the  records  of  -*->r. 
Howe  and  his  assistants,  and  present, 
in  a  volume  of  some  400  pages,  illus- 
trated by  another  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Howe,  John  Elliott,  the  whole  remarka- 
ble story.  It  will  be  followed  in  due 
time  by  the  earlier  adventures  and  jour- 
nals of  Howe,  which  another  daughter, 
Mrs.  Richards,  the  popular  author,  is  ed- 
iting, and  eventually,  it  may  be  hoped, 
by  the  later  and  more  public  life  of  this 
man  of  genius  and  of  romantic  fortunes. 

The  remarkable  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  girl  with  only  one  of  her  senses, 
that  of  touch,  and  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  awakened  her  mind  and  soul 
and  put  her  in  relation  with  the  world 
around  her  must  possess  a  world-wide 
interest. 

The  book  is  compiled  from  Dr.  Howe's 
records,  Laura's  own  journals  and  ex- 
tracts from  journals  of  different  teach- 
ers. These  records  have  been  put  to- 
gether with  great  skill  and  sympathy  by 
Dr.  Howe's  daughtrs.  The  portraits  of 
teacher  and  pupil  are  given  and  illustra- 
tions from  drawings  by  John  Elliott* 


*'Dr.    Howe   and    Laura   Bridg- 
maIl.,, 

In  "Laura  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.),  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  an  account  is  given  in  the  words 
of  the  doctor  himself  of  how  he  reached  the 
dark  mind  of  the  blind  deaf-mute.  This  was 
the  first  successful  attempt  of  the  kind, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  compare  the 
methods  employed  with  those  followed  in 
the  case  of  that  later  wonder,  Helen  Keller. 

There  are  many  points  brought  out  in  the 
narrative  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
psychology.  A  pathetic  detail  is  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  the 
ill  judged  effort  of  "her  family  to  thrust  a 
certain  sort  of  religious  instruction  upon  the 
girl.  This  is  a  wonderful  story  of  modest 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  on  the  part  of  a 
good  and  accomplished  man. 
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LAURA    BRIDGMAN.      Dr.    Howe's "  fa- 
mous    pupil    and    what    he    taught    her. 

1  By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Hall.    Lit- 
tle &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 
The   remarkable   case    of   Laura   Bridg- 

man,  the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses, 

that   of    touch,    has    always    interested   a 

large    number    of    people,    although    very 

few   have   know.n   much   about   her  early 

life.      The    story    of   the    success    of    Dr. 

Howe's  pioneer  labors  is  now  told  in  full 

for   the   first   time.      As   many   blind-deaf 

mutes  have  been  benefited  by  the  system 

of  education  which  he  devised  for  Laura 

(the    most    widely    known    being    Helen 

Keller),    the    book    is    one    of    great    im- 
portance. Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have 

been  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  are  very  complete,   and 

possess    great    scientific   and    educational 

value.    His  methods  were  wonderfully  in- 

genius   and  his  patience  was  inexhausti- 
ble.    The  awakenng  of  the  mind  and  soul 

of    Laura    Bridgman    was    the    result    of 

years  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Howe 

and  his  assistants.    His  educational  meth- 
ods were  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 

all   those   interested    in   the    development 

of    young    minds    can    learn    much    from 

reading    the    results    of    his    experiments 

with    this   deaf   mute.     We   have   in   this 

MS.    Dr.    Howe's    records,    Laura's    own 

journals,    and   extracts   from   journals    of 

different  teachers.     These  records  are  put 

together    by    two    of   Dr.   Howe's   daugh- 
ters. 
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Laura  Uridgman. 

By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

The  attainments  of  Laura  Bridgman 
were  as  far  from  those  of  Helen  Keilar 
as  a  child  is  far  from  a  woman;  but  the 
enlightenment  of  this  darkened  .spirit,  the 
freeing-  of  this  prisoned  mind,  was  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a  child  who  had 
been  deorived  of  all  senses  but  one  was 
brought  into  connection  with  life,  was 
made  to  share  in  its  beauty  and  its  hap- 
piness; and  the  undertaking-  was  greater 
than  that  of  recent  years  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
man  to  whom  it  was  due  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  time  and  his  country— a 

practical  dreamer,  a  philanthropist  of  the 
highest  order,  whose  energy  and  genius 
were  devoted  always  to  the  cause  of  the 
weakest.  He  took  Laura  Bridgman  in 
1837,  when  she  was  seven  years  of  age, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1889,  his 
famous  school  was  still  considered  her 
home.  The  story  of  her  development  is 
told  by  two  daughters  of  the  eminent 
physician,  and  told  in  a  most  interest- 
ing, modest  and  convincing  manner.  It 
lacks,  of  course,  the  vividness  of  Miss 
Kellar's  autobiography,  but  ranks  next  to 


that  book  as  a  record  of  the  marvelous. 
It  closes  with  memorial  poems  on  Dr. 
Howe,  comment  on  the  writings  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  notes  on  the  progress  of 
her  education.  A  number  of  her  letters 
are  included — among  them  one  to  Mr. 
Morrison  Heady,  of  Louisville,  who,  the 
authors  say,  "seems  to  have  touched  tha 
imaginative  side  of  her  nature  more 
strongly  than  anyone  else." 
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4LAURA  BRIDGMAN;  By  Maud  Howe  and 
rence  Howe  Hall.  8vo. ;  pp.  394;  cloth. 
Brown  &  Co. 
Few  stories  could  be  more  interesting  than 
this,  which  tells  how  a  soul  was  reached  an  I 
educated  through  the  medium  of  a  sd 
ntuse,  or,  at  the  most,  of  two.  Laura  Bvidg- 
man  was  the  fir3t  blind  deaf-mute  on  record 
■who  ever  received  so  much  as  the  rudiments 
of  an  education.  The  world  has  heard  a  good 
deal  about  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf-mute, 
whose  education  and  accomplishments  seem 
simply  marvelois;  but  Helen  KeUer  owes  fcor 
good  fortune  to  the  preceding  efforts  of  Dr. 
Eowe  in  the  develormieut  of  the  mind  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe  was  a  New  £ngiau;l 
genius,  who  had  s^me  time  established  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
had  (  ue  much  for  These  poor  creatures  before 
he  met  Laura  Bridgman.  It  was  in  the  year 
1837  that  Dr.  Howe's  attention  was  fii-st 
called  to  the  unfortunate  child,  and  he  deter- 
vzir,  ^d  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  her.  Flo 
went  to  the  parents,  and  obtained  their  re- 
luctant consent  to  take  ter,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  their  only  expense  should  be  elori.il- 2 
her  decently.  She  was  at  the  time  7  years  of 
age,  and  careful  experiments  showed  that  she 
tvas  absolutely  blind.  She  could  not  distin- 
guish the  brightest  light  from  the  blackest 
darkness.  She  was  too  deaf  to  hear  the  loudest 
noise.  She  could  not  'smell  the  strongest  odor. 
Feeling  and  taste  were  her  only  senses,  and 
her  taste  was  extraordinarily  blunt.  Dr.  Howe 
took  her  and  began  her  education,  and  instead 
of  following  the  sign  language,  of  which  she 
had  already  some  rudiments  self-taught,  he 
commenced,  as  with  an  ordinary  child  in 
■ehool,  teaching  her  the  deaf-mute  alph. 
His  success  was  little  short  of  wonderful; 
and  the  story  records  a  triumph  greater  than 
any  military  achievement.  As  long  ago  as  184;-; 
Dr.  Howe  projected  writing  himself  the  story 
of  his  success  with  Laura  Bridgman,  but  his 
busy  life  left  him  no  leisure  to  accomplish  tbi.* 
labor.  It  has  been  left  to  his  daughters,  after 
many  years,  to  do  this  for  him,  and  they  have 
made  a  most  interesting  work  of  it,  using,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  memoranda  left  by  Dr. 
Howe  himself  and   by  his  assistants. 
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OUT    OF   DARKNESS 

Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  394.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 
The  attention  that  has  been  attracted  by 
the  remarkable  case  of  Helen  Keller  has 
somewhat  obscured  the  great  work  of 
Dr.  Howe  with  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
first  blind  and  deaf  mute  to  be  taught 
to  communicate  with  the  "outer  world." 
The  difficulties  that  confronted  him  may 
be  imagined  from  the  simple  statement 
that  his  pupil  was  practically  devoid  of 
every  sense  save  that  of  touch,  which 
became  abnormally  developed.  Through 
this  slender  avenue  he  was  able  to  reach 
her  mind,  and  although  the  results  ac- 
complished did  not  compare  in  magni-" 
tude  with  those  which  were  produced 
in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  they  were 
even  more  wonderful  as  being  the  work 
of  a  pioneer  laboring  under  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  worker  in  an  unknown  field 
and  with  what  was  at  first  unpromising 
material. 

The  records  of  that  work  are  drawn 
principally  from  material,  letters,  jour- 
nals, etc.,  left  by  Dr.  Howe  and  edited 
by  his  daughters.  As  it  is  the  history 
of  one  of  the  most  astonishing  feats  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  so  also  it 
is  the  history  of  the  early  career  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  country.  Perkins  Institute  in  Bos- 
ton, of  which  Dr.  Howe  was  the  founder 
and  in  which  Laura  Bridgman  was  one 
of  the  first  pupils. 
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ANY    people   now   alive   can 
member     the     intense     interest 
which  was  felt,  not  only  in  this 
country,   but   in    England,    over    the   ef- 
forts—destined  to  be  successful— of  Dr. 
Samuel     Gridley    Howe     to     educate    a 
child    who  was  afflicted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent  that   she   had    the  use   of   but   one 
cense,    that    of    touch.        Among    these 
keen  observers  the  majority  by  far  were 
extremely    pessimistic.       They    declared 
that   the   earnest  doctor   was   too   hope- 
ful,   that    the    task    which    he    had    set 
himself  was  beyond  even  his  seemingly 
marvellous  ability  to  make  the  blind  see. 
Even    to-day,    when    we    have    the    re- 
markable case  of  Miss  Kellar  to  prove 
how    much    may   be   done    for   one    thus 
deprived   of  sight,    hearing  and   speech, 
the    success    of    Dr.    Howe    with    Laura 
Bridgman  seems  no  less  wonderful.     It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  poor  Laura 
had  not  even  the  sense  of  smell   to  aid 
her  and  her  teachers  to  give  her  some 
idea    of   the    world    of   flesh    and    spirit. 
She  was,  moreover,  the  child  of  ordinary 
New  England  people,  and  not  apparent- 
ly  possessed  of  remarkable   intellectual 
ability  such  as  seems  to  be  the  endow- 
ment  of    Miss   Kellar.       And    on    every 
side   Dr.    Howe   was   met   with   the   dis- 
couraging attitude  of  sincere  advocates 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  of  which  he 
was   the    heart   and   soul.       It   is   worth 
while  to  realize  just  what  the  conditions 
were      against      which      he      and,      all 
unconsciously,       the       unfortunate    girl 
struggled.         Aside       from       the       im- 
portance   of    understanding      these    cir- 
cumstances     as     matters     of     informa- 
tion,   the    history    of    the    life    of    this 
many    times    afflicted     and    yet    much 
blessed  woman,  is  a  most  absorbing  one. 
The  two  daughters  of  Dr.   Howe,    Miss 
Maud    Howe   and    Mrs.    Florence   Howe 
Hall,   have   undertaken   the   task  of   re- 
cording   the   simple   and    yet    wonderful 


events  of  that  life  in  "Laura  Bridg- 
man:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  ana 
What  He  Taught  Her."*  The  biography 
possesses  much  more  than  ordinal y 
human1  interest.  The  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  latent  powers,  previously  shut 
up,  as  it  were,  in  a  barred- cage,  has  an 
almost  painful  fascination  for  the 
average  person,  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  conceive  what  existence  might  be 
were  he  to  be  deprived  of  more  than 
half  of  his  life. 

Laura    Bridgman,    the   third   daughter 
Of  Daniel  and  Harmony  Bridgman,  was 
born   in    Hanover,    N.    H.,    Dec.    21,    IS2!>. 
She    was   from    the   first   an    extremely 
delicate  child.       When  she  was  2  years 
old,  the  scarlet  fever  attacked  her    and 
after  a  very  long  illness    left  her  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  unable  to  use  her  sense 
of  smell,   if  she   had   any.       From   this 
time  she  led  an  existence  as  far  apart 
from   that  of  other  normal  children   of 
her  age  as  could  well  be  imagined.    Her 
parents   were   hard-working  people  and 
could  give  little  time  to  the  training  of 
this    helpless    being.       Indeed,    in     any 
case,    they    would    hardly    have    known 
how    to    set    to    work    to   give    her   any, 
more  than  the  most  elementary  concep- 
tions.     She  was  taught  that  when  her 
.father  stamped   his  foot  it  meant  that 
she  must  do  as  he  wished.      She  learned 
to  make  a  few  signs  for  things  that  she 
wanted.       This   was    the   extent   of   her 
education.      Her  only  pleasure  consisted 
in    taking    walks    with    an   old  ,:man    in 
the  neighborhood,  --^sa  Tenney,  who  was 
generally    regarded   as  rather  "lacking." 
He  had  compassion  on  the  lonely  child 
and   took  her  out  with   him,    sometimes 
for  hours.      He  was  no  more  able  than 
were   her   father   and    mother   to    teach 
her  anything,    but   he   made   her   happy 
by   the  sense  of   human   companionship 
which    she    was    thus    given. 

W  hen  Laura  was  three  years  old  Dr. 
Howe  had  succeeded  with  the  aid  of 
other  enthusiasts  in  establishing  at  his 
father's  house  the  beginning  of  his  fa- 
mous school  for  the  blind.  His  efforts 
in  this  direction  arose  out  of  the  deep 
feeling  of  compassion  which  his  kind 
heart  experienced  toward  these  unfor- 
tunate and  hitherto  isolated  persons. 
Four  years  later*,  this  sincere  benefac- 
tor heard  through  an  article  written  by 
another  doctor  of  the  existence  of  this 
poor  child,  and  though  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  educate 
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her,  he  resolved,  at ter  having  visited 
her  personally,  to  make  the  effort  if  her 
parents  were  willing.  .  They  finally  con- 
denied  to  his  project,  and  took  their 
child  to  Boston.  There  she  was  given 
to  the  charge  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  sis- 
ter, Miss  JeanneUe,  who  assisted  him 
In  his  work.  "From  the  very  first,"  we 
are  told,  "she  seems  t.o  have  recognized 
Dr.  Howe  as  her  hest  friend."  Infinite 
palieuce  was  required  to  teach  her  any- 
thing. Naturally  the  hardest  part  of  it 
Was  to  make  a  beginning.  Ordinary 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Of  course 
these  were  useless,  it  was  impossible 
to  teach  her  signs  for  various  things 
corresponding  to  those  employed  by 
savages.  But  this  would  never  raise 
ber  above  the  level  of  the  savage.  In 
some  way  she  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  were  the  26  arbitrary  signs 
©f  the  alphabet.  Raised  labels  of  the 
names  of  common  articles  such  as  key 
or  spoon  were  printed.  At  first  these 
were  pasted  upon  the  articles  denoted 
by  the  words.  Then  detached  labels 
were  put  into  her  hands  and  she  was 
made  to.  feel  them  again.  She  showed 
that  she  had  learned  the  first  part  of 
her  lesson  by  putting  the  labels  on  the 
proper  objects.  Then  they  were  mingled 
in  a  heap  and  she  was  made  to  seiect 
those  which  she  wanted.  All  this  time 
she  had  no  idea  of  separate  letters. 
The  whole  word  was  a  sign  of  the  ob- 
ject. What  followed  is  quoted  from  Dr. 
Howe's  description. 

"  'The  next  step  was  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  component  parts  of  the  con- 
Siex  sign,  book,  tor  instance.  Tms 
one  by  cutting  up  the  label  into  four 
parts,  each  part  having  one  letter  in  it. 
These  were  first  arranged  in  order, 
b-o-o-k,  until  she  had  learned  it,  theu 
mingled  up  together,  then  re-arranged, 
•he  feeling  her  teachers  hand  all  the 
time,  ana  eager  to  begin  and  try  to 
eoive  a  new  step  in  this  strange  puz- 
zle.* " 

This  exercise  went  on  for  weeks  with 
merely  mechanical  success.  Then  Dr. 
Howe  tells  of  the  crucial  moment  who 
jber  mind  began  to  see  that  all  this  had 
«,  purpose. 

"  'The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mat 
amazement,  and  patiently  imitated 
everything  her  teacher  diet;  but.  now  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  in- 
tellect began  to  work,  she  perceived 
that  here  was  a  way  by  which  she 
could  make  up  a  sign  of  anything  which 
was  in  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to 
another  mind,  and  at  once  her  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  a  human  ex- 
pression; it  was  no  longer  a  dog  or  a 
parrot — it  was  an  immortal  spirit, 
eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of 
union  with  other  spirits!  I  could  almost 
fix   upon    the   moment   when    this    i 


dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread  Its: 
light  to  her  countenance,  I  saw  jfliat 
the  great  obstacle  was  overcome, 
that  Henceforth  nothing  but  patient  aA<J 
persevering,  plain  and  straightforward 
efforts  were  to  be  used.'  " 

The     great    point    had     indeed     been' I 
gained,   yet  there  were  still   minor  <di- 
maxes    in    the    child's    mental    growth. 
Her   idea   of   language  was   confined    at 
this   time    to   concreie     objects.    Slowly 
8he  was  given  some  idea  of  verbs  and 
prepositions;     but     it     took     years     «.i" 
patient   endeavor   to   give   her   any    real 
conception      of      abstract      expressions. 
She    learned    the     sign    language 
quickly,   however,   and  was  able   to   cell 
her    little    blind     playmates    what     she 
wished  to  say  and  to  understand  them 
by    feeling    of    their    hands    while    they 
made   the   signs.    At   this   stage   in   her 
progress     she    made    a     visit    to      her 
parents,    accompanied    by    her    teacher,, 
and  delighted  them  by  her  intelligence 
and  the  ease  with  which  she  could  com- 
municate   her   impressions   on    ordinary 
matters.    The   next   step   was   to    teaen 
her    to    write.    Dr.    Howe's    account    of 
this    process    is    again     quoted    by     his 
daughters. 

"  'It  was  amusing  to  witness  the 
dumb  amazement  with  which  she  sud- 
mitted  to  the  process,  the  docility  wirh 
which  she  imitated  every  motion,  and 
the  pel-severance  with  which  she  moved 
her  pencil  over  and  over  again  "in  the 
same  track  until  she  could  form  the 
letter.  But  when  at  last  the  Idea 
dawned  upon  her,  that  b^  this  mys- 
terious process  she  could  make  other 
people  understand  what  she  thought, 
her  joy  was  boundless.  Never  did  a 
child  apply  more  eagerly  and  joyfuPy 
to  any  task  than  she  did  to  this,  and  in 
a  few  months  she  could  make  every  'ot- 
ter distinctly,  and  separate  words  from 
each   other. 

Probably  the  happiest  years  of  Laur^a 
Bridgman's  life  were  those  of  her  early 
youth,  when  she  was  continually  learn- 
ing something  new  and  had  the  delight 
of  thinking  that  she  was  always  grow- 
ing more  and  more  in  touch  with  those 
around  her.  When  she  had  learned  all 
that  could  be  taught  her  at  the  institu- 
tion, it  was  deemed  best  that  she  should 
return  to  Hanover.  .  Her  health  was 
not  robust  enough,  however,  to  stand 
the  great  change  in  all  her  habits.  She 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  until  her 
parents  realized  that  if  her  life  was  to 
be  saved  something  must  be  done.  Word 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Howe,  and  he  dispatched 
her  former  teacher  to  her  assistance, 
that  she  might  be  brought  back  to  the 
only  real  home  which  she  had  known. 
She  was  so  weak  that  this  lady  almost 
despaired  of  getting  her  to  Boston  alive. 


it  length  accomplished 
and  she  recovered  by  slow  degrees  from 
her  illness,  and  took  up  her  life  anew.  N 
From  this  time  she  took  up  the  exist- 
ence which  lasted  until  her  death,  in  18S9, 
with,  few  variations,  according  to  cir- 
cumstance. She  was,  of  course,  never 
the  same  as  other  women;  yet  the  num- 
ber of  things  which  she  could  do  was 
marvellous.  She  was  able  to  dust 
shelves  filled  with  delicate  bric-a-brac 
without  breaking  or  injuring  a  thing. 
She  sewed  and  knitted  beautifully,  even 
acting  as  instructress  to  the  blind 
pupils  at  the  school.  Her  needlework 
was  so  extraordinary  that  she  was  able 
to  make  a  fair  sum  by  that  means. 
Her  perfectly  natural  love  of  pleasure 
is  shown  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"On  an  evening  she  was  ready  for  a 
frolic;,  she   never    lost   her  love   of  fun. 
The   Sunday    tea    table    was    graced   by  i 
her  own  porcelain  and  silver,  which  she 
carefully  laid  out,  washed  and  put  away,  J 
never  allowing  anyone  else  to  have  the  ! 
care  of  it.    The  most  cherished  of  these 
precious    articles    were    the    silver    fork 
and   spoon   given    her   years   before   by  ! 
Charles    Sumner.      As    there    were    not 
enough  spoons  to  go  around,  they  were 
placed  in  turn  at  the  plates  of  the  dif- 
ferent teachers.     Though  such  an  early 
riser,  Laura,  in  her  later  years,  did  not 
like  to  go  to  bed  betimes.    One  evening 
she   locked    her   friends  rinto   the   parlor 
as   a   playful    hint   that   they   might   sit 
up    and     keep     her     company     a   little 
longer." 

Her  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  made 
her  unconscious  of  the  need  for  Ye- 
straint  in  the  expression  of  her  opin- 
ions regarding  people,  although  in  her 
later  years  she  learned  to  be  more 
guarded.  She  was  wonderfully  quick 
in  reading  character,  and  sometimes 
told  the  subject  of  her  investigations 
their  faults  or  virtues  with  painful  can- 
dor. On  the  whole,  she  was  very  trust- 
ful. Almost  everyone  had  'beer  kind 
to  her,  and  she  believed  that  people 
were  good  unless  they  proved  them- 
selves the  contrary.  Then  there  was  no 
complete  forgiveness  for  even  a  minor^ 
offence.  She  was  thus  to  a  certain  ef' 
tent  always  a  child;  yet  in  many  ways 
her  mind  was  fully  developed.  She  re- 
ceived much  pleasure  from  small  things, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  young,  and  with 
an  impetuous  disposition  and  natural 
lack  of  patience  increased  in  sweetness 
as  the  years  went  on,  and  became 
more  and   more   disposed  to   make   the 


best  of  everything  trying  in  her  situa- 
tion. In  the  story  of  her  life  there  a?e.j 
records  of  two  fine  lives— that  of  the 
"noble  Doctor,"  as  she  always  called 
him,  and  of  the  much-afflicted  woman 
who  responded  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
ability  to  his  devoted  efforts  in  her 
behalf.  It  is  indeed  an  absorbing  bi- 
ography. 


Co\xTveT,&  6%\OTV,Y\Aa.b& L 
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.Laura  Jiridgman, 

Let  us  not  hurry  through  with  the  reading  of 
a  book  like  this.  Let  us  dwell  awhile  in  its 
company,  thoughtfully,  studiously,  to  learn, 
to  assimilate,  to  make  it  our  own.  More  can 
be  acquired  from  the  reading  of  this  one  book 
than  from  the  perusal  of  many  books.  It 
becomes  to  us  a  teacher  and  a  revelator,  bear- 
ing with  it  the  precious  secrets  of  a  life  unfold- 
ed like  a  beautiful  flower,  out  of -the  very  dust 
and  darkness  of  earth  itself, — the  unfoldment 
of  a  hidden  soul  into  life,  light,  beauty  and 
freedom. 

The  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of  Laura 
Bridgman  is  well  known.  It  has  left  its 
strong,  clear  and  unfading  impress  upon  the 
American  home,  and  is  itself  a  serene  type  of 
the  courageously  undaunted  American  spirit, 
forcing  surely  and  steadfastly  its  way  upward 
above  the  very  clouds  of  its  environment.  The 
present  work  by  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  and 
Mrs. Florence  Howe  Hall  is  one  that  will  endure 
as  it  is  an  arrangement  of  the  records  of  Dr. 
Howe  and  his  assistants,  and  explains  in  ful- 
ness and  completeness,  in  Dr.  Howe's  own 
words,  how  that  patient  and  tireless  teacher 
reached  the  shut-in  mind  of  Laura  Bridgman 
and  taught  her  the  essential  knowledge,  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  of  human  beings  possessed 
of  every  faculty  of  sight,-  hearing,  speech,  smell 
and  taste.  A  lasting  interest  attaches  itself 
to  every  chapter  of  the  volume,  as  we  note  the 
progress  of  Laura's  development  as  an  apt  and 
happy  pupil  under  the  tuition  of  her  teacher. 

Here  is  Charles   Dickens's   description  of 


the  girl  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  America : 
"Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence  and 
pleasure.  Her  hair,  braided  by  her  own 
hands,  was  bound  about  a  head  whose  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  development  were  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  its  graceful  outline  and  its 
broad,  open  brow  ;  her  dress,  arranged  by  her- 
self, was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  simplicity ; 
the  work  she  had  knitted  lay  beside  her ;  her 
writing-book  was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon. 
From  the  mournful  ruin  of  such  bereavement 
there  had  slowly  risen  up  this  gentle,  tender, 
guileless,  grateful-hearted  being.  Like  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  she  had  a  green  ribbon 
bound  around  her  eyelids.  A  doll  she  had 
dressed  lay  near,  upon  the  ground.  I  took  it 
up,  and  saw  that  she  had  made  a  green  fillet 
such  as  she  wore  herself,  and  fastened  it  about 
its  mimic  eyes." 

Great  lives  came  in  contact  with  hers  at  all 
times ;  greatness  came  to  her  because  of  the 
wonderful  change  that  was  introduced  and 
wrought  in  her  life  and  being,  and  a  great 
lesson  is  taught  from  the  unselfish  motive  of 
the  teacher  and  the  availing  and  heroic  en- 
deavors of  the  pupil.  Phillips  Brooks  has  said : 
"There  is  something  more  than  the  mere  fifty 
years  of  Laura  Bridgman's  life  that  we  can 
be  grateful  for.  It  has  opened  up  a  new 
thought,  a  new  world  for  us, — the  knowledge 
of  that  great  unseen.  ...  In  the  silent 
house  of  fifty  years  this  life  must  have  been 
near  to  God  with  a  nearness  which  we  cannot 
feel." 

Many  a  letter  to  and  from  friends  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  many  a  valuable  record,  as 
kept  by  Dr.  Howe,  were  fully  drawn  upon  to 
furnish  us  this  very  adequate  and  inspiring 
biography.  A  number  of  illustrations,  notably 
portraits  of  Dr.  Howe,  Julia  Howe  and  Dr. 
Anagnos,  accompany  the  volume. 

[Laura   Bridgman,    Dr.    Howe's    Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,  by  Maud 
Howe  Elliott  and  Flmrnnr  TTnyni)  Hal},    Til rr 
trated*.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  ] 
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Laura,  Bridgman. 

New  and  Interesting  Account  of  Dr. 
Howe's  Achievement  in  Educating  a 
Blind  and  Deaf  Girl 

THE  first  child,  wholly  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  ever  to  be  taught  the  use  of  lan- 
guage was  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe  of  Boston  was  the  man  who  did  it. 
Columbus  discovered  a  new  world;  for  blind 
deaf  mutes  Dr.  Howe  drew  the  curtain  and 
showed  them  the  way  to  a  world  which 
otherwise  they  could  never  have  even 
dreamed  of.  "Silent  need  is  a  cry  in  the  ear 
of  God,"  and  there  are  some  men  who  evince 
a  preternatural  sensitiveness  at  sight  of 
those  that  are  neediest.  In  recent  years  in- 
vention after  invention  has  astonished  the 
world  and  gone  far  toward  revolutionizing 
the  condition  of  human  society.  Horace 
Mann,  writing  to  Dr.  Howe,  spoke  knowingly 
of  "that  Laura  Bridgman  whom  you  in- 
vented." 

Laura  Bridgman's  discovery  a»d  educa- 
tion make  a  classic  in  psychological  liter- 
ature, and  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  right 
in  speaking  of  this  pioneer  work  as  "one  of 
the  great  monuments  of  pedagogic  skill." 
We  cannot  help  realizing,  said  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  that,  owing  to  the  life  of  this 
woman,  there  has  been  a  step  taken  forward 
in  the  education  of  children  in  all  civilized 
lands.  Especially  during  the  first  few  years 
of  her  educational  discipline  there  came  out 
into  clearest  light  some  of  the  subtlest  and 
most  elemental  forces,  not  only  in  the  waken- 
ing of  the  human  mind,  but  as  well  in  the 
awakening  and  shaping  of  the  whole  moral 
and  spiritual  being.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Holmes: 

He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll, 

No  traveler's  foot  has  found, 

But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 

Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 

Charles  Dickens  gave  this  picture  of  Laura 
Bridgman  as  he  saw  her: 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  as  I  sat  down  in  another 


room,  before  a  girl  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  destitute 
of  smell,  and  nearly  so  of  taste ;  before  a  fair  young 
creature  with  every  human  faculty  and  hope,  and 
power  of  goodness  and  affection,  inclosed  within  her 
delicate  frame,  and  but  one  outward  sense — the  sense 
of  touch.  There  she  was,  before  me;  built  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light 
or  particle  of  sound,  with  her  poor  white  hand  peep- 
ing through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to  some 
good  man  for  help,  that  an  immortal  soul  might  be 
awakened. 

Long  before  I  looked  upon  her  the  help  had  come. 
Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure. 
Her  hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about 
a  head  whose  Intellectual  capacity  and  development 
were  beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful  outline 
and  Its  broad,  open  brow ;  her  dress,  arranged  by  her- 
self, was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  simplicity;  the 
work  she  had  knitted  lay  beside  her;  her  writing  book 
was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon.  From  the  mourn- 
ful rum  of  such  bereavement  there  had  slowly  risen 
up  this  gentle,  tender,  guileless,  grateful  hearted  I 
being.  Like  other  Inmates  of  that  house,  she  had  a 
green  ribbon  bound  around  her  eyelids.  A  doll  she 
had  dressed  lay  near  upon  the  ground.  I  took  it  up, 
and  saw  that  she  had  made  a  green  fillet  such  as  she 
wore  herself  and  fastened  it  upon  its  mimic  eyes. 

Referring  to  her  great  benefactor  and 
friend,  Dr.  Howe,  Dickens  declares  that  no 
one  can  ever  hear  that  name  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

A  carefully  prepared  account  of  Dr. 
Howe's  famous  pupil  and  what  he  taught  her 
has  been  jointly  written  and  edited  by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  larger 
part  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Howe's  reports  and  letters  at  the  time, 
and  the  journals  kept  by  the  pupil  and  by  the 
two  or  three  remarkable  women  who  were 
assigned  to  be  her  special  teachers  and  al- 
most constant  attendants. 

Of  course  it  is  not  now  easy  to  realize  how 
intense  and  how  widespread  was  the  interest 
felt  some  forty  years  ago  in  this  so  novel 
and  signal  educational  experiment.  Men  like 
Kossuth- and  others  from  abroad  visiting 
Boston  expressed  their  wonder  and  delight  at 
what  they  saw  at  the  famous  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  Since  then  Helen  Keller, 
who  gained  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
emancipation  in  the  same  institution,  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a  yet  more  remarkable 
genius.  But,  first  of  all,  is  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  other  children  similarly  shut  in 
from  the  world  have  by  other  exquisitely 
gifted  teachers  also  been  rescued.  The  whole 
career  of  Dr.  Howe,  with  its  romance,  its 
heroism,  and  the  continual  passion  of  his 
always  practical  pity  for  the  afflicted,  should 
be  more  fully  known  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing characters  in  American  history. 

("Laura  Bridgman,"  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  HaiL  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.) 
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Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman. 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  With  illus- 
trations from  drawings  by  John  Elliott. 
12mo.  Pp.  x.— 394.  Boston:  kittle,  Brown  & 
Co. 

It  is  strange  that  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman' s  life  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  in  rescuing  her  from  the  gulf 
of  darkness  that  seemed  to  be  her  lot  has 
never  before  been  told  in  detail.  The  little 
New  Hampshire  girl's  case  and  Dr.  Howe's 
enthusiastic  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
her  were  matters  of  great  public  curiosity 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
they  were  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  Now, 
fourteen  years  after  her  death,  and  twenty- 
eight  years  after  that  of  Dr.  Howe,  his  two 
daughters  have  gathered  the  records  of 
that  case  and  the  memorials  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  life  into  this  volume,  which  is 
one  of  singular  charm.  It  is  written,  natur- 
ally, in  a  vein  of  ardent  filial  admiration, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  estimate  of 
Dr.  Howe's  labors  for  Laura  Bridgman,  of 
his  wisdom,  devotion,  and  high  intelligence 
is  exaggerated;  while  the  discussion  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  patient,  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome,  the  methods  adopted  to 
overcome  them,  and  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess attained  is  based  upon  the  fullest  in- 
formation. 

Laura,  as  is  well  known,  was  deprived  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell  by  scarlet  fever 
when  she  was  two  years  old.  Dr.  Howe 
began  his  work  with  her  when  she  was 
seven.  The  sense  of  touch  was  the  only 
means  of  reaching  her  intelligence.  She 
knew  a  few  arbitrary  signs,  and  nothing 
ehse  whatever.  Dr.  Howe's  first  efforts 
were  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  language, 
by  means  of  raised  letters  in  the  beginning, 
then  through  the  deaf-mute  alphabet  upon 
the  fingers.  Labels  in  raised  letters  past- 
ed upon  common  objects  gave  her  the  first 
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Schon  seit..zehn  Monaten  werden  von  den  American  Relief  Administration 
Warehouses  in  Osterreich  Lebensmittelpakete  an  Inhaber  von  Lebensmittel-Bezug- 
scheinen  ausgefolgt.  Bei  jeder  Bank  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  oder  deren  Fil  alen 
in  Siidamerika,  Zentral-Amerika  und  Canada  konnen  Lebensmittel-Bezugscheine 
(S  1022  u"d  S  50°2)  fur  amerikanische  Lagerhauser  gekauft  und  uns  nach  Wien 
gesandt  werden.  Gegen  Vorweisung  dieser  Bezugseheine  in  den  amerikanischen 
Lagerhausern  in  Osterreich  konnen  wir  besondere  Weihnachtspakete  beziehen, 
welche  auBer  der  bisher  gelieferten  Lebensmittel  auch  Kakao  und  Zucker  enthalten. 

Auch   dieser    Herbst   findet  unsere   Ernahrungslage 
nicht  giinstiger  als   vorher   und  die  Aussichten  fur 
Weihnachten    konnen   wenig    Hoffnung    verheiBen. 
Helft  unser  Weihnachtsfest  verschonern,  indem  Ihr  einen  Lebensmittel-Bezug- 
scheiu  fur  amerikanische  Lagerhauser  an  uns  sendet.  *  /? 
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Nahere  Ausklinfte  bei  der 

AMERICAN  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION, 

42  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

cder  bei  Eui  er  eigenen,  oder  der  nachsten  Bank. 
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idea  of  connecting:  words  with  things.  At 
first  it  was  like  "  teaching  an  intelligent 
dog  a  variety  of  tricks."  Then  a  supreme 
moment  came  when  her  intellect  began  to 
work;  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  that 
"  here  was  a  way  by  which  she  herself 
couid  make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was 
in  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to  another 
mind."  Thenceforth  it  was  a  question  of 
nothing  but  plain  and  straightforward 
effort.  The  story  of  the  gradual  acquire- 
ment of  the  means  of  human  expression 
and  the  substance  of  human  knowledge  is 
a  fascinating  one.  There  were  keen  intelli- 
gence and  a  ceaseless  eagerness  to  learn 
and  a  great  acuteness  in  the  one  sense  re- 
maining to  the  little  girl  that  helped  her 
in  her  progress  from  darkness  toward  the 
light.  Understanding  of  abstract  matters 
came  slowly;  but  there  was  a  rectitude  of 
moral  nature  that  made  her  easy  to  con- 
trol and  easy  to  reach. 

We  can  trace  in  the  pages  of  this  book 
the  gradual— yet  surprisingly  rapid— ad- 
vance of  the  little  mind  to  an  understanding 
of  many  of  the  subjects  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  the  ever-widening  possibilities  of 
enjoyment  opened  to  her.  Many  extracts 
from  her  diaries  and  letters  show  her 
steady  progress  in  self-expression  and  her 
increasing  command  of  language,  at  first 
fragmentary,  but  constantly  gaining  in  flu- 
ency and  variety  of  interest.  She  never 
quite  reached  the  expressive  power  of  a 
normal  person,  even  in  her  advanced  age. 
A  curious  feature  of  this  part  of  her  de- 
velopment was  her  disposition  to  write 
verse,  which  she  did  not  undertake  till  her 
thirty-seventh  year.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  explain  to  her  the  rules  of  versifi- 
cation, but  she  was  unable  to  appreciate 
the  effect  of  either  rhyme  or  rhythm,  and 
neither  appears  in  what  she  called  her 
poems.  Having  no  conception  of  the  value 
of  sound,  the  quality  we  call  style  appeared 
in  nothing  she  wrote;  but  there  are,  as  her 
biographers  assert,  not  without  reason, 
poetical  ideas  in  her  effusions.  Another 
interesting  feature  in  her  life  was  her  re- 
ligious experience,  which  took  her  out  of 
the  development  hoped  for  her  by  Dr. 
Howe  into  the  Baptist  sect  and  made  her 
language,  after  her  thirtieth  year,  "  pietist- 
ic  and  formal." 

Dr.  Howe's  experiment  has  benefited 
many  blind  deaf-mutes  through  the  system 
of  education  he  devised  for  Laura  Bridg- 
man,   the  best  known  being  Helen  Keller. 


the  minute  record  of  whose  early  training 
at  the  Perkins  Institute,  so  valuable  in 
the  case  of  the  older  girl,  is  unfortunately- 
wanting.  It  is  interesting  to  find  from  one 
of  the  notes  to  this  book  that  Dr.  Howe 
changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  one  point 
of  his  system,  the  desirability  of  teaching 
I  Laura  Bridgman  to  speak.  He  regretted 
in  later  years  that  the  attempt  was  not 
made,  for  the  few  words  that  she  did  learn 
to  speak  proved  to  him  that  she  could  have 
learned  more. 
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AN    IMMORTAL 
OF    BOSTON 

BY    W.    D.    HOWELLS 

WHEN  the  Higher  Journalist  was  summoned  by  the 
Authorities  to  write  something  about  the  literary 
situation  in  Boston  for  their  Massachusetts  num- 
ber, he  promptly  refused  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
wrote  of  anything  so  hypothetical  he  would  have  to 
say  the  things  which  were  not,  or  the  things  which 
had  better  not  be  said.  But  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  his 
mind  began  to  work  in  the  direction  he  had  turned  his  face  from, 
and  without  assignable  reason  he  recalled  a  story  of  Edwin  Booth, 
of  which  the  relevancy  will  not  at  once  appear.  The  great  actor, 
who  was  also  a  great  and  thoughtful  man,  rose  one  morning,  after 
his  arrival  from  New  York,  and  stood  at  his  hotel  window  looking 
down  on  the  slates  and  chimney-pots  of  Boston,  and  in  the  revery 
which  there  was  no  one  to  overhear  was  overheard  to  murmur,  "  A 
beautiful  city,  a  beautiful  city!     But  how  lonely!" 

This  story  began  to  work  round  in  the  higher  journalist's 
system  for  its  true  significance,  very  different,  as  he  felt,  from 
the  disadvantageous  meaning  of  its  surface,  and  before  he  knew 
how,  it  had  related  itself  to  a  Boston  book  about  a  Boston  man 
by  a  pair  of  Boston  authors,  and  so  had  related  itself,  however 
vaguely  and  remotely,  to  the  literary  situation  which  he  had  re- 
fused to  consider.  In  this  aspect  the  story  ceased  to  be  the  merry 
jest  which  it  appeared  at  first  glance  and  became  a  praise  of  Bos- 
ton almost  equal  to  the  deserts  of  Boston.  That  loneliness,  which 
it  seemed  to  ascribe  to  the  beauty  of  our  most  beautiful  city 
as  a  qualification  of  its  beauty,  put  on  the  distinction  of  the  spirit- 
ual solitude  in  which  Boston  is  without  a  peer,  and  almost  without 
a  rival,  among  the  cities  of  America,  if  not  the  whole  earth.  For, 
whatever  the  conditions  of  that  electrical  air,  whatever  the  proper- 
ties of  that  volcanic  soil,  it  has  produced  souls  of  a  fiery  purity 
and  aspiration  unknown  elsewhere;  and  though  the  glory  seems 
now  to  have  passed  from  it  for  a  while,  still  the  just  endeavor, 
the  strong  thinking  among  us,  the  right  feeling  is  first  of  Boston. 
Still  she  stands  lonely  in  the  beauty  of  the  deed  that  goes  with 
the  noble  purpose. 


The  higher  journalist  who  in  his  Bostonian  avatar  always  knew 
himself  alien  and  exterior  to  the  city  that  suffered  him,  was  re- 
minded of  all  this  and  more  by  the  book  which  is  ostensibly  the 
life  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  famous  deaf  and  blind  mute  whom 
the  patience  and  the  courage  of  one  of  the  greatest  Bostonians 
rescued  from  the  captivity  in  which  she  lay  bound,  and  delivered 
to  an  enjoyment  of  liberty  without  the  powers  which  are  the 
birthright  of  all.  But  much  more  it  is  the  story  of  that  sub- 
limely unselfish  man,  whose  deed  in  her  behalf  it  could  not  cele- 
brate without  turning  the  light  upon  his  whole  figure,  and  recall- 
ing the  things  he  did  for  humanity  wherever  it  lay  bound  in  slavery. 
This  is  done  for  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  without  a  breath  of  the 
vaunting  which  would  have  offended  him  more  than  any  other, 
by  his  daughters  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall;  it  is  done 
ineidentallv  and  almost  helplessly,  for  without  the  inclusion  of 
his  larger  life  the  lesser 
life  of  Laura  Bridgman 
could   not  be  understood. 

Fully  to  understand 
what  was  done  for  her, 
we  must  understand  who 
did  it ;  we  must  know 
that  the  ardent  young 
American  student,  who 
founded  the  first  Amer- 
ican school  for  the 
blind  had  first  heard  the 
call  of  struggling  Chris- 
tianity in  the  acr  cieco  of 
the  Turkish  night,  and  had 
left  his  books  to  take  pari; 
in  the  Greek  revolution  of 
1824,  and  to  help  consti- 
tute the  Greek  nationality 
which  continues  a  menace 
to  the  powers  of  darkness 
in  that  unhappy  region  of 
Europe  where  the  might 
of  Islam  still  prevails 
through  the  meanness  of 
Christendom.  He  came 
home  and  took  up  the 
work  to  which  he  gave 
himself  with  generous 
abandon  as  well,  as  pro- 
found intelligence  and  un- 
faltering perseverance. 
But  in  the  singleness  of 
this  service,  stretching  over 
the  period  of  nearly  a  half- 
century,  there  was  no  for- 
getfulness  of  other  great 
and  good  causes.  He  re- 
membered all  those  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them, 


and  the  American  slave  had  his  heart  and  his  help  throughout 
t  the  long  agitation  for  freedom  ending  in  Lincoln's  proclamation. 
|  When  John  Brown  offered  himself  in  his  hopeless  sacrifice  for  the 
freeing  of  the  slave,  the  teacher  of  the  blind  and  dumb  was  his  ally 
and  adviser,  and  he  shared  the  dangers  which  Brown's  failure 
brought  upon  those  who  stood  behind  him  or  beside  him.  It  was 
universal  freedom  that  was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  worshipped 
her,  whether  her  vision  hovered  over  Missolonghi  or  Harper's 
Ferry. 

But  he  did  not  suffer  these  activities  of  his  heart  and  hand  to 
interrupt  him  in  the  work  to  which  his  peculiar  gifts  had  dedicated 
him.  Constantly,  quietly,  strenuously  he  labored  in  upbuilding 
the  institution  at  South  Boston  which  can  never  be  dissociated  from 
his  name,  and  which  only  in  less  degree  is  related  to  the  fame  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  The  story  of  her  liberation  from  the  prison- 
house  in  which  he  found  her  early  went  over  the  world,  and  ev- 
erywhere stirred  the  springs  of  humanity.  It  was  indeed  a 
triumph  for  humanity  not  less  than  for  science,  and  in  our  own 
day  it  has  renewed  itself  in  the  celebrity  of  the  more  gifted  Helen 
Keller.  The  methods  which  Dr.  Howe  invented,  and  the  means  of 
their  application  to  the  case  of  Laura  were  those  which  an  equal 
patience  has  brought  to  such  splendid  effect  in  the  case  of  Helen; 
and  the  last  is  but  a  more  splendid  flower  of  the  culture  blossom- 
ing in  the  first.  The  day  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  not  the  day  of 
the  visible  speech  which  has  been  so  wonderfully  translated  into 
palpable  speech  for  the  development  of  Helen  Keller,  but  all  the 
rest  was  done  for  Laura  Bridgman. 

Laura  had  not  indeed  the  rare  intellectual  qualities  of  the  won- 
derful Helen;  nature  had  denied  her  that  sum  of  them  to  which 
we  yield  the  name  of  genius.  She  had  no  more  rhythmical  poetry. 
constructive  imagination,  and  graphic  expression,  than  she  had 
sight,  hearing,  or  speech.  But  she  had  a  great  and  endearing 
charm,  ripening  from  the  affection  and  attraction  of  childhood 
into  a  womanliness  of  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  amiability.  This 
is  what  the  authors  of  the  present  life  of  her  make  us  feel,  in  a 
succession  of  wisely  and  skilfully  managed  details  which  are  never 
allowed  to  become  trivial  or  tiresome.  Nothing  here  is  without 
significance;   all  is  telling  and  important. 

But  inevitably  it  is  the  sense  of  the  teacher  rather  than  the  pupil 
which  remains,  and  it  is  he  who  rises  the  monument  of  tnat  Boston 
spirit  which  like  the  city  itself  must  impress  the  witness  with  the 
loneliness  in  its  beauty.  Till  some  other  city  of  ours  shall  have  won 
renown  for  self-devotion  like  hers  she  must  needs  stand  alone.  Who 
shall  be  her  rival?  Imaginably  New  York?  Credibly  Chicago?  The 
time  is  not  yet  when  this  can  be  confidently  affirmed. 

In  the  mean  time  there  rises  before  the  higher  journalist,  at  an 
altitude  considerably  greater  than  his  own,  "  the  tall  form  of  other 
years,"  to  use  the  fine  Ossianic  phrase,  in  which  the  hero,  not  more 
adored  by  an  emancipated  people  than  by  a  poor  blind  child,  used  to 
present  himself  to  the  eyes  of  other  men:  a  figure  tall, and  gaunt  and 


somewhat  bent,  taking  in 
without  tolerant  wise  eyes, 
albeit  somewhat  absent, 
whatever  less  commanding 
aspect  it  looked  upon,  and 
promising  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration of  humanity  in 
every  fellow  man.  In  the 
later  years  of  his  life 
when  the  higher  journal- 
ist knew  him,  and  now 
and  then  saw  him  in  Bos- 
ton, on  those  social  occa- 
sions to  which  he  lent 
-  himself  so  little,  he  some- 
how felt  himself  judged 
by  the  nobler  personality 
of  the  man.  This  was 
the  man's  involuntary, 
not  his  voluntary,  effect 
with  people  who  had  led 
lives  indifferently  hero- 
ical  or  devoted,  and  per- 
haps this  will  be  his  ef- 
fect, upon  the  same  terms, 
with  readers  who  acquaint 
themselves  in  this  admira- 
ble book  with  his  most 
modest,  most  magnani- 
mous personality.  If  so. 
it  will  be  no  bad  effect 
for  the  reader,  and  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  at- 
testation of  the  undying 
greatness  of  that  which 
we  must  need  call  Boston 
when  we  mean  the  pa- 
triots, the  poets,  the 
philanthropists,  her  im- 
mortal sons. 
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Look  up  and  not  down,  Look  out  and  not  in, 

Look  forward  and  not  back,  Lend  a  Hand. 
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Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  fa- 
mous pupil,  and  what  he  taught  her.  By 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &>  Co.    $1.50. 

To  those  who  are  in  their  second  score 
of  years  the  title  of  this  comely  volume 
reveals,  though  but  in  part,  its  interest- 
ing contents  and  its  praise-worthy  object. 
It  tells  the  wonderful  story  of  a  Helen 
Keller  of  a  former  generation,  the  first 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person  who  had 
ever  been  taught  the  use  of  language,  and 
how  it  was  done  by  wise  experiment,  with 
infinite  patience  and  perseverance. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  not  so  richly 
gifted  as  Helen  Keller,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  latter,  now  near  its  close  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  began  at  the  same  Institute,  and 
under  the  same  guiding  hand,  and  no 
doubt  her  path  was  made  easier  by  the 
feet  that  had  with  pain  trodden  it  before. 

Already  methods  of  reaching  the  im- 
prisoned mind  had  been  tried  and 
adopted,  the  experience  of  others  was 
available,  and  Miss  Sullivan  was  the  for- 
tunate successor  of  Miss  Wright. 

Remarkable  in  its  structure  as  in  the 
history  it  narrates,  the  book  is  a  unique 


literary  production.  As  you  turn  over  the 
leaves  you  find  yourself  reading  at  one 
and  the  same  time  two  biographies — that 
of  the  imprisoned  soul  gradually  loosed 
from  the  chain  of  its  sad  physical  condi- 
tions, and  that  of  her  great  deliverer, 
"the  father  of  her  mind."  It  is  as  if 
you  were  looking  at  a  moving  picture — a 
kinetograph — and  there  passed  succes- 
sively before  you  the  famous  pupil  at 
different  stages  of  her  struggles  out  of 
darkness  and  silence  into  intelligent  life, 
with  but  one  outward  sense,  that  of 
touch,  and  her  great  helper  and  friend  in 
one  and  another  scene  in  his  always  en- 
thusiastic,* sometimes  chivalrous  philan- 
thropic, beneficent  life.  And  there  is 
no  confusion ;  the  twofold  story  flows 
smoothly  on  in  one  full  stream  of  interest 
and  instruction. 

The  reader  will  lay  the  book  down 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  wonder  and  awe, 
conscious  that  he  has  been  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  superior  person,  of  a  great  lov- 
ing heart,  and  witness  his  doing  of  a 
great  deed,  a  mighty  work,  even  as  one 
might  say,  the  "  creation  of  a  soul  under 
the  ribs  of  death."  It  is  known  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice  that  to  one  reader 
there  came  up  to  his  mind  the  Greek 
myth  of  Pygmalion — the  changing  of  an 
ivory  statue  into  breathing  flesh  and 
blood,  and  it  was  as  if  the  ancient  fiction 
had  become  a  present  reality,  and  again 
there  was  thrown  upon  the  page  before 
him,  in  larger  type,  the  sacred  Scripture : 
"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul." 

Read  the  book,  and  know  the  experi- 
ence. Written  with  a  serious  purpose, 
thp  fwn  Hancrhters  of  Dr.  Howe,  fn  whom 


of  an  illustrious  pioneer  in  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  pitiable  of  blameless  fellow 
beings  in  all  the  world,  have  perforce, 
with  graceful  love  and  admiration,  con- 
tributed to  their  honored  father's  fame 
"a.  lasting  monument  and  a  long  remem- 
brance." 

To  the  student  of  psychology,  who  will 
find  in  the  appendix  a  Bibliography  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  the  blind  deaf 
mutes  of  her  day,  the  book  offers  a  great 
opportunity.  There  is  also  a  very  full 
topical  index.  Its  white,  unglazed  paper 
and  clear  type  are  a  comfort  to  the  eye. 

L.    Y. 
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Laura  Bridgman.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  remarkable  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  girl  with  only  one 
of  the  senses,  that  of  touch,  has  always 
interested  a  large  number  of  people, 
although  very  few  have  known  much  about 
her  early  life.  The  authentic  story  of  the 
success  of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  labors  is 
now  told  in  this  book.  As  many  blind- 
deaf  mutes  have  been  benefited  by  the  sys- 
tem of  education  which  he  devised  for 
Laura,  the  book  is  one  of  great  importance. 
Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
are  very  complete,  and  possess  great  scien- 
tific and  educational  value.  His  methods 
were  wonderfully  ingenious  and  his  patience 
was  inexhaustible.  The  awakening  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  the 
result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants.  His  educa- 
tion methods  were  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  all  those  interested  in  the  development 
of  young  minds  can  learn  much  from  read- 
ing the  results  of  his  experiments  with 
this  deaf  mute.  Illustrated.  394  pp.  In- 
dexed.    i2mo. 
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Laura   Bridgman,    Dr.    Howe's   Famous    Pupil,     and    What 

He  Taught  Her, 

by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  With  illustrations. 
(12mo.  394  pages.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  The  story  of  the  mar- 
velous work  wrought  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  upon  and  for 
Laura  Bridgman,  half  a  century  ago,  whereby  the  stunted,  help- 
less, imbecile  child,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  devoid  of  the  sense 
of  smell,  was  rescued  from  her  forlorn  condition,  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  think  and  worship  and  aspire,  has  never  before  been 

told  in  all  its  details  until  this  volume  embodied  the  story.    Apart 
from  his  relation  to  this  phenomenal  case  of  philanthropy,   Dr. 
Howe  was  an  extraordinary  man.     He  spent  eight  years  of  his 
young  manhood  in  Greece,  from  1821  to  1828,  helping  in  the  hope- 
less struggle  for  independence  which  that  -hapless  land  was  then 
carrying  on;  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  undertook,  at  the  instance  of 
leading  citizens  of  Boston,  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
blind;  in  1832,  after  having  studied  the  schools  and  methods  per- 
taining to  this  branch  of  unfortunates  in  vogue  in   Europe,   he 
began  his  life  work  on  a  small  scale  in  Boston.     From  that  time 
until  he  died,  in  1876,  he  gave  his  life  in  unstinted  and  skillful  de- 
votion to  the  service  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  insane,  the  con- 
vict and  the  slave.     His  wife,  who  is  known  to  the  world  as  Julia 
Ward   Howe,   poet,    authoress,   reformer,   was   closely   associated 
with  him  in  all  his  enterprises.    His  crowning  professional  triumph 
was  his  achievement  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman.    The  methods 
used   to  open  communication  with  the  imprisoned  mind  of  this 
afflicted  and  helpless  child,  the  progress  made  from  year  to  year, 
the    success    achieved,    the    growth    of    her    mental,    moral,    and 
aesthetic  faculties — all  this  is  admirably  told.     It  is  worth  while 
to  recall — what  is  indicated  in  this  book — that  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller,  in  many  respects  a  duplicate  of  Laura  Bridgman's,  was 
dealt  with  in  its  earlier  years  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston,  where  the  two  unfortunates  for  a  couple  of  years 
were  quite  intimate,  the  intimacy  being  broken  by  Laura's  death. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  Helen  Keller  would  never  have  been 
educated  had  not  a  precedent  for  the  work  been  made  by  Dr.  Howe 
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Laura  Bridgman 
By  Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 


in  the  Bridgm'an  case.  As  a  study  in  psychology  the  volume  be- 
fore us  is  worth  reading,  delineating  as  it  does  the  development 
of  a  human  mind  under  circumstances  never  before  noted,  while 
as  a  record  of  philanthropic  enterprise  and  achievement  it  stands 
unrivaled.    Beautifully  does  Holmes  sing  his  tribute  to  Howe: 

He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 

And  lo!  the  veil  withdrawn, 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 
He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll 

No  traveler's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 

Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 
What  prayers  have  reached  the  sapphire  throne 

By   silent   fingers    spelt, 
For  him  who  first  through  depths  unknown 

His  doubtful  pathway  felt,— 
.  Who  sought  the  slumbering  sense  that  lay 

Close  shut  with  bolt  and  bar, 
And  showed  awakening  thought  the  ray 

Of   reason's   morning   star! 


Biography. 

' ■  Laura  Bridgman. ' ' 
By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.    Boston:      Little,  Brown 

&  Co. 

Here  we  find  a  full  account  in  Dr.  Howe's  own  words  of  the  in- 
genious and  then  untried  ways  by  which  he  brought  light  to  a  shut-in 
mind,  the  first  case  of  successful  instruction  of  a  child  who  was  blind 
as  well  as  a  deaf  mute.  Many  sketches  have  been  written,  giving 
■some  account  of  Laura  Bridgman 's  development,  but  this  is  the  fullest 
record  of  her  life  which  has  appeared,  and  it  is  largely  made  up  of 
Dr.  Howe's  own  explicit  journals,  and  Laura's  also,  which  possess 
great  scientific  and  educational  value.  His  methods  were  wonder- 
fully ingenious;  his  patience  inexhaustible,  and  his  educational  ideas 
far  in  advance  of  his  age.  What  he  did  for  Laura  Bridgman  and  all 
the  students  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  h  s  made  the 
lives  of  all  such  afflicted  ones  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  better  and 
happier.  Many  readers  will  be  surprised  as  they  read  to  learn  what  a 
great  humanitarian  Dr.  Howe  was,  not  only  as  shown  in  all  he  wrought 
for  the  blind,  but  also  in  what  he  did  in  organizing  help  for  the  in- 
sane, the  feeble-minded,  and  those  afflicted  in  other  ways.  His  sym- 
pathies were  so  stirred  for  the  Greeks  in  their  war  for  independence 
in  1822  that  he  went  to  their  relief  and  spent  six  years  among  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  in.  the  beleaguered  city,  on  the  battlefield,  on  the 
march,  beside  the  camp-fire,  hunted  from  one  fastness  to  another, 
but  undaunted  and  indomitable.  Then  he  came  home  to  raise  in  and 
about  Boston  $60,000  for  their  relief,  returning  to  Greece  to  see  that 
this  money  was  justly  and  wisely  distributed.  Ten  years  later  his 
interest  in  the  blind  was  awakened,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  in  1876,  his  energies  were  primarily  given  to  their  development, 
education  and  happiness.     At  his  funeral  Senator  Hoar  said:     "His 

is  one  of  the  great  figures  in  American  history.  I  do  lot  think  of 
another  who  combines  the  character  of  a  great  reformer  of  a  great 
moral  champion,  of  a  great  administrator  of  great  enterprises,  requir- 
ing business  sagacity  as  well  as  courage,  always  in  the  van,  with  the 
character  also  of  knight  errant  who  crossed  the  sea,  like  the  Bed 
Cross  Knight  of  old,  to  champion  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a  distant 
nation. ' ' 


Laura  Bridgman 

and 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe. 


Exceptionally  in- 
teresting is  the  book 
that  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  How0 
Hali  have  mad. 
of  the  voluminous  materials  concerning 
"Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
...  and  What  He  Taught  Her"  (Little. 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston).  The  story  is  a 
familiar  one,  but  was  well  worthy  of 
this  record,  which  is  much  more  than  a 
work  of  filial  piety. Great  results  in  teach- 
ing the  blind -have  followed  from  the  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity  of  Dr. Howe  in  bring- 
ing Laura  Bridgman  deprived  of  every 
sense  but  that  of  touch,  into  intelligent 
communion  with  her  fellow-creatures. 
The  results  he  attained  with  Laura 
Bridgman  were  even  more  wonderful 
than  those  which  have  turned  Hele'n  Kei- 
highly-edueated  young  woman. 
Dr.  Howe  was  a  pioneer  and  even  the  ab- 
developed  sense  of  touch  in  his 
pup;!  was  but  an  unsatisfactory  avenue 
to  her  brain.  Again  she  had  none  of  the 
&ube<  memory     of     sounds     and 

n   Keller  seems   to 
i  up  as  an  important  residue  of  he- 
twenty  months  of  normal  childhood. 
Dr.   Howe    exhibited   original   genius   and 
is  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  unselfish 
"actors  of  mankind.    By  reason  of  his 
nt  ingenuity  the  blind  and  deaf  mute 
is  brought  into  communication  with  the 
world,  and  the  greatest  of  all  per- 
gonal   misfortunes    is    alleviated    and    a 
measure  of  happiness  brought  to  the  af- 
iiieteu.    Such   a   work  is   well   worthy   of 
its    monument.    The   story   of   his    life   is 
[y  bound  tip  with  that  of  his  educa- 
tion   of    Laura    Bridgman.    Dr.    Howe's 
daughters   have   written   and  compiled   a 
most   readable   book  in   which   educators 
will  find  much  to  stimulate  them.    It  is 
founded  on  Dr.   Howe's  own  papers  and 
is  'authoritative. 
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Finally,  fourteen  years  after  the  death 
of  the  pupil  and  twenty-eight  years  after 
the  death  of  the  teacher,  the  detailed 
count  of  Dr.  Howe's  famous  pupil,  Laura 
Bridgeman,  and  what  he  taught  her,  is 
published.  Dr.  Howe  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  instruction  of  a  child  who  was  blind 
as  well  as  a  deaf  mute,  and  much  of  the 
success  of  subsequent  cases  has  been  due 
to  the  work  that  he  did  and  the  possibilities 
and  suggestions  that  it  opened  up.  It  had 
always  been  Dr.  Howe's  intention  to  write 
in  detail  the  account  of  his  work,  but  he 
died  before  this  was  accomplished.  For 
several  years  now  his  daughters,  Mrs, 
Maude  Elliott  and  Mrs,  Florence  Hall,  have 
oeen  arranging  the  records  of  something 
like  400  pages,  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  portraits  by  John  Elliott,  Dr.  Howe's 
son-in-law. 

Naturally  enough  this  book  is  manifestly 
the  result  of  loving  labor.  Every  page  is 
full  of  filial  admiration,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Howe's  labors 
with  the  blind  girl,  of  his  high  intelligence 
and  of  his  deep  sympathy  are  not  exagger- 
ated. The  discussion  of  the  patient  her- 
self, of  her  characteristics  and  of  the 
methods  that  were  used  in  her  training,  is 
painstaking  and  is  based  on  the  fullest  in- 
formation. 

Laura  Bridgeman  was  deprived  b^  scarlet 
fever,  of  all  the  senses  except  touch  when 
she  was  two  years  old.  Five  years  later 
Dr.  Howe  began  his  work  with  her.  She  , 
knew  a  few  arbitrary  signs,  but  absolutely 
nothing  else.  Touch  was  the  only  medium 
of  reaching-  her  intelligence.  Dr.  Howe's 
first  effort  was  to  give  her  an,  idea  of  lan- 
guage by  means  first  of  raised  letters,  then 
bv  the  deaf  mute  alphabet  on  his  fingers. 
Labels  in  raised  letters  pasted  upon 
common  objects  gave  her  her  first  idea  of 
connecting  words  with  things.  The  su-  ; 
preme  moment  came  when  her  intelligence 
wakened  and  the  realization  dawned  on  her 
that  "here  was  a  way  by  which  she  her- 
self could  make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that 
w.°s  in  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to  an- 
other mind."  After  that  it  wag  a  ques- 
tion of  straightforward  effort.  The  story 
of  the  gradual  acquirement  of  the  means 
of  human  expression  is  a  fascinating  one. 
A  naturallv  keen  mind  and  a  wonderful 
acuteness  in  the  one  sense  remaining  to  her 
were  the  two  great  assistants  the  little 
girl     had    in     her    1  out    of    the 

darkness. 

The  advancement  of  the  little  mind  can 
be  readily  traced  through  the  pages  of  this 
book.      It    was    gradual,    but    surprisingly 


rajjid  after  all,  when  one  considers  what 
had  to  he  overcome.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting- phase  of  it  all  was  the  ever 
Widening-  field  of  enjoyment  that  her  knowl- 
edge opened  to  her.  The  book  is  full  of 
extracts  from  the  girl's  diary  and  letters 
showing  how  steadily  she  progressed  in 
self  expression,  and'  how  her  command  of 
language,  fragmentary  at  first,  constantly 
increased.  However  she  never,  even  in  her 
advanced  age,  fully  attained  the  power 
of  expression  of  a  normal  person. 
There  are  many  curious  features  in  her 
development  which  are  discussed  in  the 
volume,  notably  her  disposition  to<  write 
verse,  which  she  did  not  undertake  until 
she  was  nearly  forty  years  old.  In  spite 
of  the  attempt  to  teach  her  the  principles 
of  versification,  she  was  utterly  unable  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  either  rhythm  or  rhjTne 
and  neither  appear  in  what  she  calls  her 
poems. 

The  interest  excited  in  her  writings  la 
essentially  non-literary.  It  is  human  and 
physiological.  Having  no  conception  of  the 
value  of  sound,  the  quality  which  we  call 
style  was  not  present  in  anything  she 
wrote.  When  this  is  considered  her  choice 
of  language  is  remarkable. 

LAURA  BRIDGEMAN,  DR.  HOWE'S  FAMOUS  PU- 
PIL, AND  WHAT  HE  TAUGHT  HER.  By  Maud© 
Howe  Elliotf  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Illustrated 
by  John  Elliott.  Pages  294.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  publishers.  f 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 

The  remarkable  story  of  Helen  Keller  is 
fairly  well  known  to  the  reading   public, 
but  the  first  case  of  successful  instructi  n 
of  a  child  who  was  blind  as  well  as  a  deaf 
mute  was  even  more  extraordinary.    When 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  young  Boston  phy- 
sician, fresh  from  the  Greek  revolution,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  first  American  school 
for  the  blind  in  this  city,  he  entered  upon  a 
life  work  which  so  engrossed  ihis  time  and 
attention  that  h^  never  told,  in  detaji  th« 
story  of  his  great  achievements  in  reaching 
the  shut-in  minds  of  the  blind,  deaf  mutes, 
and  it  has  remained  for  two  of  his  daughters, 
Maud  Howe  (Elliott)  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  to  relate  the  rescue  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man   from   a   veritable    living  death,  and 
the  devising  of  an  educational  system  which 
has  made  it  comparatively  easy  ever  since 
for  others  to  follow  out  and  improve  upon. 
If    ever     a    hopeless    case    confronted    a 
physician  it  was  that  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
the    seven-year-old  New    Hampshire   girl, 
who  in  1837  was  brought  to  the  new  insti- 
tution for   the   blind.    She    was  endowed 
with  but  one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch, 
and  she  was  indeed  a  pathetic  and  unpre- 
possessing figure  when  Dr.  Howe  threw  out 
the  life  line  to  save  this  wreck  of  humanity. 
And  in  1837  Dr.  Howe  had  little  but  his  own 
resources  to  fall  back  on,  and  what  patience, 
what  indefatigable  labor,  and  what  sublime 
faith  the  man  had!    From  the  mere  sign 
language  the  young  girl  was  taught  slowly 
and    diligently,    but    mechanically,    until 
there  came  the  supreme  moment  in  her  life 
when  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  in- 
tellect began  to  work  and  her  countenance 
lighted     up    with     a    human     expression. 
Think  of  the  gratification  which  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  co-workers  experienced  when   the 
dog  or  parrot  nature    for    imitating  gave 
way  to  the  immortal  spirit ! 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  to  relate  the 
subsequent  steps  in  Laura's  education.  As 
she  grew  into  womanhood  she  became  fa- 


miliar  with  higher  studies,  as  well  as  a  com- 
panion for  her  equally  unfortuuate  compan- 
ions, who  were  gathered  into  the  Perkins 
Institution.  Interwoven  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  Laura  is  the  life-story 
of  Dr.  Howe,  his  meeting  with  Miss  Julia 
Ward  of  New  York,  their  marriage  and  trip 
abroad,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  daughter, 
Julia  Komana,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  present  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  This  biographical 
information  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Dr.  Howe  as  their  elders, 
particularly  as  his  life  was  one  of  su- 
preme unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  his  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  the  story  of 
his  success  with  Laura  Bridgrran  is  of  great 
scientific  and  educational  interest.  Dr. 
Howe's  manuscripts,  Laura's  own  journals 
and  extracts  from  the  journals  of  her  vari- 
ous teachers  have  been  diawn  upon  by  Dr. 
Howe's  two  daughters  in  preparing  this 
book  for  publication.  The  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year  of 
inestimable  permanent  value.  [Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50  net]. 
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Somerville,  Mass.   (Boston  P.  O.) 


KATE  SANBORN'S  BOOK  CHAT. 


Story  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

Next  in  interest  to  me  is  the  story  of 
"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by  two 
of  his  daughters.  A  beautiful  tribute  to 
a  rare  man;  a  genuine  philanthropist, 
who  gave  his  life  to  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  those  afflicted,  or  needing  his  aid. 

His  success  with  that  poor  shut-in  and 
shut-up  child  was  almost  a  miracle.  It 
was  a  double  achievement,  for  by  his  sys- 
tem Helen  Keller  was  also  enabled  to 
01. en  the  windows  of  her  soul  to  the  light, 
besides  hundreds  of  less  known  blind-deaf 
mutes. 

I  take  especial  interest  in  this  biog- 
raphy, as  Laura  was  born  in  my  own  town 
of  Hanover,  N.  H.,.  and  I  used  to  hear 
about  the  wonderful  progress  she  was 
making.  I  also  went  to  East  Hanover  to 
call  upon  her  when  she  was  at  heme  on  a 
vacation  and  she  wrote  for  me,  and  gava 
me  some  of  her  pretty  lace  edging,  which 
she  enjoyed  making. 

She  said,  by  talking  in  finger  language 
to  her  aunt,  "Tell  Miss  Sanborn  that  I've 
heard    of  her."     I  felt  duly   proud   of  this 

until  I  repeated  her  remark  to  my  father, 
who  said,  "Yes,  but  you  notice  that  she 
did  not  state   what  she  had  heard!" 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  writes  me:  "It 
was  my  dear  father's  intention  to  write 
himself  a  full  account  of  Laura's  educa- 
tion, but  other  works  of  philanthropy,  new 
and  old,  kept  him  busy  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  How  gallant  a  spirit  his  was,  and  in 
v  hat  a  remarkable  degree  he  united  the 
romantic  and  the  practical  side  of  things; 
to  the  rising  generation  all  this  is  dim,  if 
not  unknown." 


Yes,  Dr  Howe,  at  thirty,  just  returned 
from  his  aid  in  uie  Greek  Revolution, 
"the  handsomest  man  of  his  day,"  with  a 
most  brilliant  future  before  him  in  every 
position  he  might  be  placed,  deliberately 
chose  to  give  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  idiot,  the 
insane,  the  convict,  the  slave,  the  unfortu- 
nate everywhere.  Oh,  what  a  glorious 
record  was  his,  and  his  influence  is  still 
strong  and  blessed! 

Even  what  he  called  "matters  of  pri- 
vate interests"  proved  to  be  the  carrying 
of  funds  and  supplies  to  the  disheartened 
Poles,   then  struggling  for  freedom. 

Of  course  he  drew  around  him  all  tne 
noblest  men  and  women  of  the  day,— 
Dorothea  Dix,  Horace  Mann,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Theodore  Parker.  Charles  Dickens 
carried  away  impressions  which  he  never 
lost.  He  thus  described  his  visit  in  his 
American  Notes:  "There  she  was,  before 
me;  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell, 
impervious  to  any  ray  of  light,  or  particle 
of  sound;  with  her  poor  white  hand  peep- 
ing through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning 
to  some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  im- 
mortal soul  might  be  awakened.  Long  be- 
fcre  I  looked  upon  her  the  help  had  come. 
Her  face  "was  radiant  with  intelligence 
and  pleasure.  Her  hair,  braided  by  her 
own  hands,  was  bound  about  a  head  whosi 
intellectual  capacity  and  development  were 
beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful  out- 
line, and  its  broad  open  brow;  her  dress, 
arranged  by  herself,  was  a  pattern  of 
neatness  and  simplicity;  the  work  she  had 
knitted  lay  beside  her;  her  writing-book 
was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon.  A  doll 
she  had  dressed  lay  near  upon  the  ground. 
I  took  it  up,  and  saw  she  had  made  a 
green  fillet  such  as  she  wore  herself,  and 
fastened  about  its  mimic   eyes." 

No  one  can  read  this  story  of  two  lives 
without  being  reproached  and  humiliated 
by  their  own  self-centred,  useless,  frivol- 
ous careers,  and  made  to  see  that  to  do 
something  for  somebody  else,  and  quickly, 
is  the  only  way  to  live.  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co. 


'"  It  is  a  most  interesting  human  docu- 
ment which  is  contained  in  the  volume 
on  "Laura  Bridgman,"  by  Maud  Howe 
and  Florejoce_  Howe  Hall.  The  book 
tells,  with  a  minuteness  and  fulness  of 
detail  which  gives  it  great  educational 
and  psychologic  value,  the  story  of  the 
famous  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe  and  what 
he  taught  her.  The  mental  and  spir- 
itual development  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  who  was  bereft  of  all  but  one 
•of  the  senses,  but  who  nevertheless 
was  trained  to  receive  impressions,  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  to  express  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  almost  a  mod- 
ern miracle.  The  processes  by  which 
it  was  achieved,  the  infinite  patience 
and  ingenuity  employed,  and  the  suc- 
cessive stages  by  which  what  seemed 
at  the  beginning  impossible  results 
were  reached  are  here  described  from 
Dr.  Howe's  records,  Laura  Bridgman's 

own  letters  and  journals  and  other 
sources,  the  material  being  selected 
and  wrought  into  a  continuous  narra- 
tive by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters. 
The  story  has  never  been  told  in  de- 
tail before,  and  it  is  of  great  value  and 
interest  not  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  education  of  blind  deaf-mutes,  but 
from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
the  processes  of  mental  development. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  J>\ 
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Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Great 


•Grand-Dangi 


Interesting  Family 


Group  at  Newport. 


[Photo  by  Alman,  Newport,  J 
HENRY    MARION    HALL.        MRS.    HOWE. 

JULIA   WARD    HOWE    HALL. 
MRS.    HENRY   MARION    HALL.   FLORENCE    HOWE     HALL. 


The  Famous  Wornan'sTime 
Still  Fully  Occupied  with 
Various  Useful  Activities 
in  Boston  and  Newport. 


When  Julia  Ward  Howe  returned  to 
her  home  on  Beacon  street,  the  other 
day,  from  her  annual  summer  sojourn  at 

Newport.  R.  I.,  she  brought  with  her  an 
exceedingly  interesting  photograph  of  a 
family  group  in  which  the  author  of  : 
"The  'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  I 
her  great  grand-daughter  and  namesake 
are  the  central  figures.  Mrs.  Howe,  who 
observed  her  84th  birthday  anniversary 
last  May,  has  seen  her  three  daughters 
and  one  son  make  for  themselves  a 
name  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  two  of 
her  grand-daughters  (daughters  of 
Laura  E.  Richards)  are  now  entering 
on  promising  careers  in  the  field  of  art 
and  literature,  but  just  at  present  little 
Miss  Julia  Ward  Howe  Hall,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Marion  Hall 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  the  grand-daughter 
of  Mrs;  ■Elsrence  Howe  HalLthe  author 
and  lecturer^oT*'TrainTO?8f  N.  J.,  born 
last  April,  is  the  joy  and  pride  of  this 
distinguished  family. 

It  is  a  far  different  Newport  life  into 
which  this  beloved  white-haired  woman 
enters  from  year  to  year  than  that 
which  was  recently  so  scathingly  ar- 
raigned by  Henry  Watterson  In  his  at- 
tack on  the  wealthy  and  idle  smart  set. 
A  generation  ago  there  was  a  real 
aristocracy  of  brains  and  culture  in  this 
great  summer  resort,  but  time  has 
wrought  many  changes  and  thele  re- 
mains but  a  small   coterie  of  mdli  and 


women  who  practice  plain  living  ana 
high  thinking,  while  their  very  neigh- 
bors are  endeavoring  to  outdo  each 
other  in  lavish  entertainments.  In  this 
small  circle  Mrs.  Howe  is  the  honored 
queen,  as  she  is  in  Boston,  where  no 
gathering  of  literary  folk  is  complete 
without  her  presence. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  had  an  active  summer 
season,  considering  her  years.  Happy 
when  surrounded  by  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  or  when  entertaining 
some  old-time  friend  at  her  comfort- 
able summer  home.  Oak  Glen,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Newport,  it  was  also  a 
pleasure  for  her  to  make  another  visit 
td*xhe  little  chapel  in  South  Portsmouth, 
nearby,  where  the  sect  known  as  the 
Christians  worship,  and  there  preach  to 
them  the  word  of  God  in  a  simple  and 
direct  manner.  It  was  an  inspiring 
picture  to  witness— that  of  this  vener- 
able, white-haired  woman,  arrayed  in 
white  cashmere  a.nd  a  white  lace  cap, 
standing  behind  the  pulpit  and  speaking 
words  of  cheer  and  hope  to  this  atten- 
tive congregation  of  working  people. 

Since  her  contribution  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  "Love  Letters  of  Margaret 
Fuller."  Mrs.  Howe  has  done  no  ex- 
tensive literal  work  this  year,  but  she 
has  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the- 
story  of  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her."  which  two  of  her  daughters  were 
at  work  upon,  and  which  has  since  been, 
published. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  her  husband, 
who  died  in  1876.  was  the  first  person 
to  devise  a.  method  for  reaching  the 
shut-in  mind  of  the  deaf-blind "  mute. 
Yet,  to  many  of  the  younger  generation, 
the  great  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in 
behalf  of  the  helpless  is  unknown,  while 
there  are  innumerable  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  are  not  aware  of  thft 
faot  that  the  young  doctor  who  fought 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  and  then  gave 
the  best  part  of  his  life  to  teaching  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  in  the  Perkins 
institution.  Boston,  was  the  life  partner 
of  the  woman  who  wrote  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  and  who  has 
since  aided  by  pen  and  speech  many 
worthy  causes  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

Mrs.  Howe  spent  some  of  the  happiest 
days  of  her  life  in  the  institution  where 
Laura.  Bridgman,  the  girl  who  came 
from  Dartmouth,  N.  H..  to  Dr.  Howe, 
lacking  three  of  the  senses,  was  rescued 
from  a.  living  death.  The  awakening  of 
the  mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridg-man 
was  the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants, 
but  this  busy  man  never  found  time  to 
give  to  the  world  the  complete  story  of 
his  pioneer*  labors,  and  Mrs.  Howe  is 
naturally  gratified  that  two  of  her  own 
daughters  have  made  use  of  Dr.  Howe's 
records.  Laura's  own  journal  and  other 
important  data,  with  such  skill,  while 
her  son-in-law,  John  Elliott,  the  artist, 
lias  supplied  the  drawings.  This  same 
institution  where  Miss  Julia  Ward  of 
New  York  met  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
nearly  62  years  ago,  is  now  presided 
over  by  Mjchael  Anagnos,  the  husband 
of  Julia  Romana,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  who  died  in  1886. 


While  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  the  young- 
est daughter,  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
the  oldest  living  daughter,  were  at  work 
on  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  an- 
other daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards, 
whose  name  has  been  a  household  word 
since  her  "Captain  January"  was  pub- 
lished, was  writing  a  book  of  fables,  and 
this  book,  called  "The  Golden  Win- 
dows," has  since  been  published,  with 
an  artistic  cover  and  appropriate  decor- 
ations made  by  her  own  daughter,  Julia 
Ward   Richards. 

Hardly   had    Mrs.    Howe   settled   down 
for  the  winter  in  her  comfortable  home 
in  Boston  when  demands  upon  her  time 
and  services  began.  ■  Enjoying  excellent 
health,   she   responds   generously   to   the' 
many  appeals  which  are  made,  and  her"; 
first    appearance    of    the    many    gather- 
ings   which    she    will    grace    this    season  ' 
will    be    at    the    opening    meeting    this  : 
afternoon  at  her  own  house,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Authors'   Club,   of  which  she  is  not 
only  the  honored,  but  the  active  presi- 
dent. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


November  9,  1903. 
helen  keller's  predecessor. 


"Laura  Bridgman." 

A  new  book  that  will  awaken  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  people 
is  the  story  of  "  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her." 
The  book  is  written  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters, 
and  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished  plan 
of  his  own.  The  remarkable  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  child  bereft  of  every  sense 
save  that  of  touch,  who  was,  through  this 
one  faculty,  lead  into  the  light  of  under- 
standing, has  long  been  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  but  the  one  thing  even  more  re- 
markable in  connection  with  the  case,  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  reaching  this  shut-in 
mind.  Of  Laura's  condition  when  she  first 
came  under  the  doctor's  attention,  he  says : 
"  Her  mind  and  spirits  were  as  cruelly 
cramped  by  her  isolation  as  the  foot  of  a 
Chinese  girl  is  cramped  by  an  iron  shoe. 
Growth  would  go  on,  and  without  room  in 
which  to  grow,  naturally  deformity  must 
follow." 

It  was  on  this  barren  soil  the  doctor  be- 
gan his  pioneer  work  of  teaching  the  blind 
deaf-mute,  blazing  the  way  by  careful  experi- 
ment and  unwearying  effort,  until  by  his 
method  the  miracle  of  making  the  blind  to  see 
and  the  mute  to  speak  has  been  accomplished, 

In  Dickens's  "  American  Notes  "  he  refers 
to  this  famous  pupil  of  a  famous  teacher  as 
"  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell,  im- 
pervious to  any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of 
sound,  with  her  poor,  white  hand  peeping 
through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to 
some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  immortal 
soul   might   be   awakened." 


The  volume  is  composed  chiefly  of  Dr. 
Howe's  manuscript  records,  Laura's  own 
journal,  and  extracts  from  journals  of  dif- 
ferent teachers.  The  compiling  of  these 
records,  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work 
of    Dr.    Howe,    has   been    a   labor   of   love   on 
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the  part  of  his  daughters — Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall — and  they  give  for  the 
first  time  the  story  in  full. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
$1.50. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  PREDECESSOR. 

Laura  Bridgman.     By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.     Cloth,  slA 
x  8  in.,  394  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

THE  case  of  Helen-Keller,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention, 
is  by  no  means  unique  in  the  annals  of  educational  effort.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  same  difficulties  existed  in  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  relations  with  the  outer  world  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  single  sense  of  touch.  Her  pathetic  history  used  to  be 
well  known,  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  Charles  Dickens 
visited  her  and  reported  upon  her  case  in  "  American  Notes  "  ;  but  the 
revival  of  interest  in  such  cases,  as  shown  by  the  autobiography  of  Miss 
Keller,  has  naturally  led  to  an  account  of  Laura  Bridgman's  career 
which  in  many  ways  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  recent  biographies. 
Dr.  Howe,  her  instructor,  had  to  invent  all  the  methods  by  which  she 
could  communicate  her  thoughts  to  the  world,  and  Miss  Keller  has  only 
reaped  where  Dr.  Howe  had  sown  so  many  years  ago.  The  book  before 
us  gives  in  full  all  the  stages  of  the  development  of  the  poor  girl's  mind, 
and  the  ingenious  methods  used  by  Dr.  Howe  to  make  it  conscious  of 
other  minds.  Her  development  from  childhood  to  old  age  is  dealt  with 
in  the  most  sympathetic  manner,  and  quite  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
her  emotional  development  by  the  copious  extracts  from  her  journal. 

One  incident  contains  an  episode  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  human  experience.  Laura's  teacher  was  being  courted  by 
a  young  man  who  was  naturally  very  kind  to  Laura  during  his  visits. 
By  a  natural  instinet  Laura  thought  his  visits  were  for  her,  and  it  had 
to  be  broken  to  her  that  she  could  not  hope  for  his  love.  She  spelt  out 
••on  her  fingers  :   "  Am  I  not  pretty  ?  " 

JfThe  book  also  contains  a  sufficient  biography  of  Lauras  teacher,  Dr. 
Howe,  who  was  one  of  the  most  skilled  teachers  of  the  blind  this 
country  has  known.  While  the  general  methods  employed  by  him 
would  scarcely  be  considered  adequate  nowadays,  his  treatment  of 
Laura  Bridgman  stands  out  as  one  of  the  classics  of  educational  lore, 
and  will  be  treasured  as  such  in  the  final  form  given  in  this  volume. 
The  authors  are  daughters  of  Doctor  Howe,  and  they  have  been  at 
work  on  this  volume  for  several  years,  with  Doctor  Howe's  voluminous 
notes  at  their  command"***' 


The   Christian   Register 
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Dr.  Howe's  Famous  PupiL* 

BY  CHARLES  GORDON  AMES,  D.D. 


Forasmuch  as  divers  and  sundry  have 
taken  in  hand  to  give  some  account  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf-mute,  and  of  the 
miracle  wrought  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  in  her  education,  it  has  seemed  good 
to  his  daughters,  having  had  ample  means 
of  knowing  the  facts,  to  set  forth  the  same 
in  due  order  and  proportion.  The  material 
which  they  have  here  condensed  into  a 
volume  of  less  than  400  pages  is  quite  abun- 
dant. It  includes  Dr.  Howe's  own  reports 
and  experiences,  the  diaries  carefully  kept 
by  the  assistant  teachers  selected  by  him, 
and  Laura's  own  journal  and  letters.  We 
also  find  reflected  in  these  pages  the  wide 
and  deep  interest  felt  in  her  situation  and 
in  the  doctor's  methods  by  educational  ex- 
perts, psychologists,  students  of  the  defec- 
tive classes,  and  intelligent  friends  of  hu- 
manity on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Surely 
no  later  generation  should  miss  the  fine  bene- 
fit to  mind  and  heart  of  knowing  this  story 
of  the  resurrection  of  a  buried  life. 

This  fortunate  unfortunate  was  born  into 

a  farmer's  family  at  Hanover,  N.H.,  in  1829. 

After  a  puny   and   rickety  babyhood,  much 

shaken  by  nervous  disturbances,  she  seemed 

to  be  in  a  more  promising  way;  but  at  two 

years  old  she  had  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 

which  ravaged  her  system  for  five  months, 

and  left  her  a  wreck,  with  the  total  loss  of 

sight    and    hearing    and    with    an    impaired 

sense  of  smell.     Yet  out  of  this  awful  dark- 

*  Laura   Bridgman:   Dr.  Howe's   Famous   Pupil, 

and  What  he  Taught    hbr.     By    Maud    Howe    and 

f  Florence  Howe  Hall.     With  Illustrations  from  Drawings 

J  by  John  Elliott,    pp.  394.     Boiton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


ness  and  silence  came  the  pathetic  signals 
of  an  active  infant  intelligence. 

Not  till  October,  1837,  when  she  was  nearly 
eight  years  old,  did  she  come  under  the  care 
of  that  wise  and  benignant  friend  who  five 
years  before  had  begun  in  his  own  house  the 
heroic  task  of  educating  the  blind.  Two 
years  later,  in  1839,  a  great  hotel  on  the 
heights  of  South  Boston  was  converted  to 
the  uses  of  that  institution  which  is  his  im- 
posing monument  and  which  except  for  brief 
intervals  became  Laura's  home  until  her 
death  in  1889. 

How  did  Dr.  Howe,  the  inspired  Pontifex 
Maximus,  manage  to  build  the  bridge  across 
which  this  poor  child  passed  forth  from  her 
dismal,  sunless  dungeon  into  light  and  lib- 
erty? For  answer  one  must  read  these 
wonderful  chapters.  The  first  steps  were  full 
of  difficulty.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
had  gained  or  retained  from  her  infancy,  even 
in  a  vague  form,  those  concepts  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  come  through  sight  and 
hearing.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the 
power  of  her  parents  to  make  any  appeal  to 
her  reason  or  conscience.  She  was  given 
to  outbursts  of  passion,  and  her  father  had 
controlled  her  by  making  her  afraid  of  him. 
Her  moral  nature  was  inert  and  her  obedi- 
ence was  like  that  of  a  dog. 

She  could  make  known  some  of  her  feel- 
ings and  wishes  through  natural  gestures  and 
cries,  but  she  had  not  even  the  beginning  of 
a  language-code, — not  one  word,  nor  even 
the  notion  that  any  object  might  have  a 
name.  She  probably  realized  that  her  care- 
takers had  some  means  of  knowledge  which 
was  beyond  her  reach,  so  that,  it  was  easy 
to  win  her  confidence  by  kindness.  From  the 
outset  therefore  Dr.  Howe  came  into  vital 
and  sympathetic  relations  with  the  child's 
soul,  and  the  activity  of  intelligence  was 
quickened  by  affection.  She  was  "all  there" 
and  ready  to  respond. 

Dr.  Howe  saw  from  the  first  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  extend  indefinitely  her  knowledge 
of  objects  by  a  system  of  signs,   but  this 


would  not  teach  her  to  think  nor  furnish 
a  vehicle  for  rational  ideas  and  moral  in- 
struction. She  must  learn  to  read ;  she  must 
know  the  alphabet  by  raised  letters;  she 
must  be  able  to  talk  and  be  talked  with  by 
the  finger-speech,  like  the  other  blind  pupils. 
What  a  joy  for  him  when  first  she  caught 
the  hint  of  a  relation  between  a  key  and 
the  letters  K-E-Y !  Thenceforward  the  prog- 
ress was  rapid,  and  her  eagerness  to  learn 
was  like  a  consuming  passion.  Once  able 
to  read,  write,  and  converse  she  found  pleas- 
ure in  every  lesson :  her  teachers  were  wearied 
and  worn  by  her  endless  questions.  Year 
after  year  she  climbed  with  alert  and  joyous 
steps  the  shining  hills;  for,  like  Helen  Keller 
and  others  who  have  followed  where  Dr. 
Howe  pioneered  the  way,  she  seems  to  have 
taken  "all  knowledge  for  her  province." 

Serious  and  almost  frightful  as  seems  the 
lot  of  one  who  has  no  means  of  communi- 
cation with  nature  or  humanity  save  through 
impressions  made  on  the  skin,  there  is  yet 
a  fine  compensation  in  the  fact  that  the 
single  sense  of  touch  may  acquire  a  delicacy 
and  exactness  of  perception  quite  unknown 
to  those  whose  five  senses  may  be  said  to 
dilute  each  other.  The  blind  have  quicker 
and  sharper  hearing :  the  blind  and  deaf  who 
concentrate  their  whole  attention  on  touch — 
or  on  the  sensations  made  by  contact,  press- 
ure, temperature,  and  atmospheric  vibration 
— gain  extraordinary  readiness  and  keenness 
of  perception. 

Laura  Bridgman  could  see  with  her  finger- 
tips and  hear  with  the  whole  surface  of  her 
body.  She  could  detect  the  expression  of 
pleasure  or  displeasure,  of  joy  or  sadness  by 
passing  her  hand  over  a  face,  and  she  knew 
as  well  as  any  other  member  of  the  house- 
hold when  the  bell  gave  a  signal  for  rising 
or  for  meal-time.  She  felt  out  every  part  of 
the  large  building  as  correctly  as  the  tongue 
feels  out  every  corner  of  the  mouth.  She 
knew  when  Dr.  Howe  changed  one  coat  for 
another,  even  when  they  were  alike  in  shape 
and  texture. 


Ever  since  John  Locke  gave  vogue  to  the 
theory  that  all  knowledge  originates  in  sensa- 
tion the  condition  and  limitations  of  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind  have  been  a 
subject  of  curious  speculation  and  instinctive 
study.  Diderot,  the  French  philosopher  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  each  sense  furnishes  a  different  kind  of 
knowledge.  He  says:  "It  would  be  amusing 
to  get  together  a  company  each  member  of 
which  should  have  no  more  than  one  sense. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
treat  one  another  as  out  of  their  wits."  Yet 
of  all  the  five  senses  he  pronounces  that 
"touch  is  the  most  of  a  philosopher." 

But  a  thoughtful  reader  of  this  volume 
will  hardly  be  confirmed  in  the  sensational 
philosophy  or  in  any  view  which  inclines 
to  materialism.  The  senses  are  doors 
which  open  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly. 
Through  all  physical  limitations  this  pris- 
oned soul  found  a  way  into  the  wide  world 
of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good, 
and  into  the  life  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

Dr.  Howe's  faith  in  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  nature  of  his  "famous  pupil" 
was  amply  justified  by  the  result.  He 
trusted  to  the  unfolding  of  what  was  en- 
folded, and  confined  himself  to  supplying  fa- 
vorable conditions.  In  developing  a  human 
personality,  be  the  organism  normal  or  de- 
fective, Laura  Bridgman's  history  goes  to 
show  that  neither  human  parentage  nor 
physical  environment  is  the  supreme  factor; 
that  behind,  within,  and  through  all  there 
works  the  force  which  has  been  well  named 
as  "our  hereditv  from  God." 


The    Nation. 


Nov.  12,  1903] 

Laura  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Elliott.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  rapid  progress  of  instruction  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  especially 
the  remarkable  gifts  and  qualities  devel- 
oped in  Helen  Keller,  have  naturally  turned 
public  attention  back  upon  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  great  philanthropy,  and  in- 
cidentally upon  the  pupil  to  whom  it  was 
fjr§t  applied,  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  during  the  forty  years  that  passed 
between  this  great  triumph  and  his  death, 
never  found  leisure  to  put  his  most  con- 
spicuous achievement  in  writing,  and  it  is 
a  very  fitting  thing  that  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters should  now  do  the  work  for  him.  The 
details  of  the  process  which  rescued  this 
class  of  human  beings  from  life-long  dark- 
ness and  almost  despair,  are  here  clearly 
presented  from  their  father's  written  mem- 
oranda and  in  an  admirable  way. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  results 
obtained  from  Laura  Bridgman  and  from 
Helen  Keller  are  partly  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  age,  which  had,  for  instance,  devel- 
oped Radcliffe  College  for  the  latter's  high- 
er training.  They  are,  however,  due  partly, 
of  course,  to  that  touch  of  individual  genius 
which  is  personal  in  Helen  Keller.  To  this 
are  added  some  further  individual  differ- 
ences, now  for  the  first  time  made  pub- 
lic, between  the  two  careers.  Thus,  we 
now  first  learn  that  Laura  Bridgman's 
life  was  shadowed  for  ten  years  by  on« 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  rather  formal 
religious  conversions,  when  her  very  soul 
was  darkened  by  the  fear  of  an  angry  God, 
and  when  Dr.  Howe  himself  said  that  "he 
had  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  girl  whoso 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  mind  had  so 
fascinated  him,  in  this  conventional  and 
professing  sectarian"  (p.  286).  From  all 
this   shadow   Helen  Keller   fortunately   es- 


caped  under  the  benign  influence  of  Phillips 
Brooks  and  men  of  kindred  spirit;  and  this 
fact,  combined  with  singularly  happy  influ- 
ences from  her  immediate  companion,  Miss 
Sullivan,  have  made  her  life,  as  it  has  made 
her  face,  far  more  joyous  to  contemplate 
than  was  that  of  her  predecessor. 

The  simple  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  there  will  be 
found  as  great  a  variety  of  temperaments 
as  anywhere  else.  Even  in  Laura  Bridgman's 
day  Dr.  Howe  encountered  in  England  a 
girl  to  whom  he  gave  some  half-dozen 
lessons  beginning  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  of  whom  he  records  that  "sh«* 
made  more  progress  in  two  hours  than 
Laura  Bridgman  did  in  two  weeks"  (p.  380). 
In  reading  Helen  Keller's  autobiography, 
one  ceases  to  think  of  her  as  a  blind  deaf- 
mute,  but  rather  thinks  of  her  as  one  who, 
if  she  had  possessed  all  the  ordinary  fac- 
ulties, and  so  labored  under  no  picturesque 
disadvantages,  would  still  have  written  an 
autobiography  eminently  worth  reading. 
That  fact  only  makes  this  memoir  of 
Laura  Bridgman  more  valuable,  as  explain- 
ing those  steps  in  education  from  which 
both  these  exceptional  careers  began.  In- 
tellectually speaking,  both  were  the  off- 
spring of  Dr.  Howe,  of  whom  this  book  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  very  best  me- 
morials. 


CoT^cxxe^c-x^A  KA-vevV\^er.\\ew         i\(Lv\:Y 


The  appearance  of  a  work  entitled 
"Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  recalls 
the  fact  that  apparently  little  has  been 
written  concerning  the  famous  blind  deaf- 
mute,  in  whom  was  first  exemplified  the 
merit  of  the  educational  system  devised 
for  such  unfortu'nates  by  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe.  Indeed,  it  was  her 
case  that  won  for  Dr.  Howe  an  interna- 
tional renown.  In  telling  the  story  of 
Laura  Bridgman's  life,  Dr.  Howe's  daugh- 
ters have  compiled  a  volume  of  interest 
to  the  scientist  and  general  reader  alike, 
and  have  rendered  a  pleasing  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  their  talented  father.  That 
Dr.  Howe  was  enabled  to  take  this  girl, 
devoid  since  her  second  year  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  hearing,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
smell,  and  not  alone  place  her  in  com- 
munication with  the  world,  but  make  of 
her  an  intelligent,  useful  woman,  marked 
a  milestone  in  the  nineteenth  century 
psychology.  The  writers  have  realized 
the  importance  of  the  earlier  period  of 
Laura  Bridgman's  education,  and  have 
been  at  pains  to  trace  it  minutely.  When 
Dr.  Howe  had  once  succeeded  in  showing 
her  that  what  he  sought  was  to  provide 
her  with  a  means  of  giving  expression  to 
her  thoughts  and  desires  and  of  receiving 
and  understanding  the  thoughts  and  de- 
sires of  those  about  her,  the  road  was 
cleared  of  its  greatest  obstacle.  But  this 
was  an  obstacle  that  tireless  patience 
alone  could  remove.  The  manner  in  which 
he  brought  her  to  an  understanding  of 
herself  and  of  her  capabilities  is  sympa- 
thetically narrated.  Indeed,  the  tone  of 
the  whole  volume  is  of  a  sincere  human 
sympathy.  Dr.  Howe  kept  a  careful  ree- 
ord  of  the  progress  his  pupil  made,  and 
in  later  years  Laura  herself  kept  a  diary 
in  which  she  jotted  down  her  impressions, 


problems,  hopes,  and  fears,  and  the 
events  of  her  daily  life.  Record  and  jour- 
nal have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  doc- 
tor's daughters,  who  have  utilized  both 
intelligently.  There  is  also  a  torief  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  Dr.  Howe's  earlier 
days,  the  part  he  played  in  furthering 
the  independence  of  Greece  and  in  assist- 
ing the  Poles  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Glimpses  are  given  of  several  of 
the  prominent  educators  with  whom  the 
doctor  had  intimate  relations,  and,  by  way 
of  an  appendix,  we  find  a  reprint  of  Prof. 
Sanford's  study  of  the  writings  of  the 
famous  blind  deaf-mute.  (Boston:  Lit- 
tle,   Brown    and   Company.) 


New    York,    Wednesday,    Nov    18.    1903. 


gS&wra  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Elliott.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  rapid  progress  of  instruction  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  especially 
the  remarkable  gifts  and  qualities  devel- 
oped in  Helen  Keller,  have  naturally  turned 
public  attention  back  upon  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  great  philanthropy,  and  in- 
cidentally upon  the  pupil  to  whom  it  was 
first  applied,  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  during  the  forty  years  that  passed 
between  this  great  triumph  and  his  death, 
never  found  leisure  to  put  his  most  con- 
spicuous achievement  in  writing,  and  it  is 
a  very  fitting  thing  that  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters should  now  do  the  work  for  him.  The 
details  of  the  process  which  rescued  this 
class  of  human  beings  from  life-long  dark- 
ness and  almost  despair,  are  here  clearly 
presented  from  their  father's  written  mem- 
oranda and  in  an  admirable  way. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  results 
obtained  from  Laura  Bridgman  and  from 
Helen  Keller  are  partly  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  age,  which  had,  for  instance,  devel- 
oped Radcliffe  College  for  the  latter's  high- 
er training.  They  are,  however,  due  partly, 
of  course,  to  that  touch  of  individual  genius 
which  is  personal  in  Helen  Keller.  To  this 
are  added  some  further  individual  differ- 
ences, now  for  the  first  time  made  pub- 
lic, between  the  two  careers.  Thus,  we 
now  first  learn  that  Laura  Bridgman's 
life  was  shadowed  for  ten  years  by  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  rather  formal 
religious  conversions,  when  her  very  soul 
was  darkened  by  the  fear  of  an  angry  God, 
and  when  Dr.  Howe  himself  said  that  "he 
had  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  girl  whosu 
clearness    and    simplicity   of   mind    had    so 


fascinated  him,  In  this  conventional  and 
professing  sectarian"  (p.  288).  From  all 
this  shadow  Helen  Keller  fortunately  es- 
caped under  the  benign  influence  of  Phillips 
Brooks  and  men  of  kindred  spirit;  and  this 
fact,  combined  with  singularly  happy  influ- 
ences from  her  immediate  companion,  Miss 
Sullivan,  have  made  her  life,  as  it  has  made 
her  face,  far  more  joyous  to  contemplate 
than  was  that  of  her  predecessor. 

The  simple  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  there  will  be 
found  as  great  a  variety  of  temperaments 
as  anywhere  else.  Even  in  Laura  Bridgman's 
day  Dr.  Howe  encountered  in  England  a 
girl  to  whom  he  gave  some  half-dozen 
lessons  beginning  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  of  whom  he  records  that  "sh» 
made  more  progress  in  two  hours  than 
Laura  Bridgman  did  in  two  weeks"  (p.  380). 
In  reading  .Helen  Keller's  autobiography, 
one  ceases  to  think  of  her  as  a  blind  deaf- 
mute,  but  rather  thinks  of  her  as  one  who, 
if  she  had  possessed  all  the  ordinary  fac- 
ulties, and  so  labored  under  no  picturesque 
disadvantages,  would  still  have  written  an 
autobiography  eminently  worth  reading. 
That  fact  only  makes  this  memoir  of 
Laura  Bridgman  more  valuable,  as  explain- 
ing those  steps  in  education  from  which 
both  these  exceptional  careers  began.  In- 
tellectually speaking,  both  were  the  off- 
spring of  Dr.  Howe,  of  whom  this  book  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  very  best  me- 
morials. 


The  Watchman 


November  19,   1Q03 

LAURA  Bridgman  is  a  name 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 
She  was  the  first  human  being 
who  with  the  use  of  but  one 
of  the  five  senses,  that  of  touch,  was 
able  to  communicate  with  others  and 
share  in  some  degree  the  experiences 
of  ordinary  life.  Her  home  was  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  her  father  and 
mother  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  what  was  then  called  Mill 
Village,  now  Etna.  At  about  two 
years  of  age  she  lost  entirely  sight  and 
hearing,  and  almost  all  sense  of  smell, 
only  touch  remained.  In  this  condi- 
tion she  was  an  object  only  of  pity  un- 
til she  came  into  the  care  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  Mass. 
The  story  of  the  remarkable  ingenuity 
and  heroic  patience  with  which  he 
built  up  on  the  sense  of  touch  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  way  to  give  and  receive  com- 
munications from  others  is  of  absorb- 
ing interest  and'  is  told  very  largely  in 
Dr.  Howe's  own  words.  The  con- 
necting links  are  supplied  by  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters,  Miss  Maud  Howe 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  like  character,  not- 
ably that  of  Helen  Kellar,  the  accom- 
plished graduate  of  Radcliffe  College; 
but  she  was  the  first  of  her  class.  The 
methods'  used  with  her  were  tentative 
and  experimental,  and  this  book  is  and 
must  always  continue  to  be  of  unique 
interest  as  the  record  of  the  triumph 
of  the  human  mind  over  apparently 
unsurmountable  obstacles.  (Boston : 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.) 


Nov.  19,  1903. 
Laura  Bridgman. 

After  long  waiting',  this  important  book  seems  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  world  at  precisely  the  right 
time,  not  alone  because  the  gifted  authors,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall  and  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  have 
the  inspiration  of  family  affection  and  deep  interest,  as 
well  as  the  literary  ability,  to  produce  the  history  with 
all  the  simplicity  and  charm  of  an  eye  witness ;  but  also 
because  the  public  is  still  deeply  interested  in  the  more 
recent  experience  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  reaped 
the  advantage  of  the  methods  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
successors  in  her  own  remarkable  career. 

Laura  Bridgman  has  long  been  a  familiar  name  to  all 
who  have  loved  humanity,  or  been  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  living  soul  under  adverse  circumstances. 
Yet  this  volume  brings  a  great  amount  of  new  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  her  history  and  the  methods  so  pa- 
tiently and  skilfully  devised  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  con- 
sequent development  of  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
powers.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
experiment  which  Dr.  Howe  wished  to  make  in  the 
education  of  a  blind  and  deaf  mute,  to  find  in  his  first 
pupil  a  woman  well  endowed  by  nature  and  of  good 
hereditary  influences.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgman  were  of 
g-ood  substantial  New  England  families,  and  with  charac- 
teristic respect  for  education,  they  fully  concurred  in  all 
the  advantages  offered  for  their  daughter.  Laura 
was  born  with  the  usual  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing, 
but  was  rather  a  sickly  child,  with  strong  "physical 
peculiarities  from  her  mother  and  a  temperament  very 
liable  to  certain  diseases,  but  with  great  delicacy  of 
fiber  and  consequent  sensibility."  After  the  recur- 
rence of  several  childish  "fits"  common  to  such  temper- 
aments, she  was  in  fine  condition  for  about  four  months, 
after  which  scarlet  fever  ravaged  her  system  with  great 
fury,  destroying  utterly  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing. 


blunting  the  sense  of  smell,  and  prostrating  her  whole 
system  so  completely  that  recovery  was  impossible.  The 
interesting  account  by  Dr.  Howe  of  her  physical  condi- 
tion opens  up  many  of  the  important  questions  to  which 
medical  science  is  anxiously  seeking  an  answer,  and 
the  history  of  the  young  girl  becomes  very  valuable, 
kept  as  she  was  for  years  under  careful  and  competent 
medical  supervision,  in  this  connection  of  physical 
science  alone.  But  almost  as  interesting  is  the  account 
of  the  early  friend  of  this  bereaved  girl,  who  was  de- 
voted to  her  in  her  helpless  childhood.  His  name  should 
be  remembered  along  with  the  hero  of  philanthropy, 
who  liberated  her  from  the  prison  house  of  her  mind. 
"Mr.  Asa  Tenney,  an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  a  rude,  unlettered  man,  but  with  a 
kind  and  warm  heart,  which  she  contrived  to  touch,  and 
from  which  there  flowed  toward  her  as  long  as  it  beat  a 
stream  of  love  and  kindness." 

He  became  interested  in  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  child,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  walk  out  he  used 
to  lead  her  off  into  the  fields  and  woods.  He  contrived 
to  teach  her  in  many  ways,  but  he  had  no  belief  she 
could  be  taught  speech  or  reading  and  writing  in  any 
way,  and  he  felt  quite  unwilling  that  she  should  be 
taken  to  Boston  with  Dr.  Howe. 

Dr.  Howe  took  the  greatest  care  to  lead  the  young 
girl  into  a  simple,  intelligent  and  self-supporting  life. 
There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  from  her  own 
excitable  and  passionate  temperament,  and  from  the  un- 
wise treatment  of  the  many  people  who  thronged  about 
her  from  interest  in  her  peculiar  situation  and  from 
curiosity.    At  a  later  period  some  of  her  relations  pro- 
posed to  employ  her  to  give  entertainments  by  which 
she  could  make  large  profits.      Dr.    Howe     was    ex- 
tremely averse  to  such  a  plan  for  her,  and  sent  a  teacher 
to  visit  her  parents  and  dissuade  them  from  such    a 
course.     "That's  enough,  then,"  said  Mr.  Bridgman. 
"Dr.  Howe  has  made  Laura  what  she  is,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  judgment." 

Twice  the  attempt  was  made  to  remove  Laura  to  her 
father's  home,  but,  although  she  was  very  much  at- 
tached to  her  relatives,  she  pined  for  her  Boston  home, 
where  she  was  indeed  born  again  into  thought  and  life, 
and  she  was  so  ill  as  to  be  in  peril  of  her  life  until  she 
was  returned  to  the  institution,  from  which  she  was 
never  to  be  whollv  separated.     She  was,  however,  for 


long  periods  with  friends  who  had  a  great  influence 
upon  her,  especially  upon  her  religious  convictions.  She 
was  baptized  into  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  she  con- 
tinued a  member. 

Many  curious  problems  in  physiology  and  spiritual 
influence  are  offered  by  the  experience  of  this  soul  who 
could  not  receive  knowledge  by  the  common  senses. 
Her  own  journals  and  those  of  her  devoted  teachers 
give  us  great  insight  into  her  experiences.  Some  in- 
stances of  intercourse  with  other  minds  are  given  and 
also  her  perception  of  color  and  of  the  effect  of  music 
through  the  vibrations,  to  which  her  nerves  were  very 
sensitive.  Red  was  offensive  to  her  and  black  and 
white  were  distinct  to  her  feelings. 

Besides  the  absorbing  interest  in  Laura's  education 
and  her  career,  this  book  is  full  of  delightful  reminis- 
cences of  the  life  of  Dr.  Howe,  whose  short  memoir  in 
the  beginning  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  remarkable 
life  and  also  of  his  much  prized  friend,  Dr.  John  D. 
Fisher,  who  was  the  first  to  awaken  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  was  willingly  evermore  the  sup- 
porter and  friend  of  Dr.  Howe's  work. 

Dr.  Howe's  wife  and  daughters  are  necessarily 
mingled  in  the  delightful  narration  of  this  child  of 
their  love  and  care.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  con- 
tinue the  relation  through  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution by  Dr.  Howe's  devoted  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
who  has  carried. out  the  plans  of  Dr.  Howe  on  the 
same  lines,  but  to  greater  extent  and  success. 

T  know  nothing  in  the  history  of  philanthropy  more 
satisfactory  than  the  history  of  this  institution  and  the 
wide  influence  it  has  produced  on  many  other  plans  for 
humanity  and  reform.  Ednah  D.  Cheney. 


By  another  of  those  coincidences,  whose 
frequency  has  almost  the  force  of  law,  the 
same  season  which  has  given  us  an  extended 
biography  of  Helen  Keller  brings  us  a 
similar  volume  dealing  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What 
He  Taught  Her,  by  Maud  Howe  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall.  To  those  specifically 
interested  in  this  branch  of  education,  the 
volumes  will  prove  of  complementary  inter- 
est. To  the  casual  reader  Miss  Keller's  life 
will  be  the  more  attractive.  (Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston.) 


•ram  stojk,*   u*-  i^AuitA  bridgeman. 

"Laura  Bridgeman,"  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  gives  a  full  history  of 
the  greatest  triumph  ever  achieved  by 
pedagogy,  which  enabled  a  girl  possessing 
but  one  of  the  senses  to  have  a  share  in  the 
blessings  enjoyed  by  normal  beings. 
j  Dr.  Howe,  Laura's  friend  and  instructor, 
was  the  pioneer  in  America  in  the  great 
work  of  teaching  the  blind.  At  his  father's 
home  in  Boston  he  began  by  teaching  a 
few  blind  children  from  the  street,  which 
little  circle  grew  later  on  into  a  well-estab- 
lished school. 

His  attention  was  first  called  to  Laura's 
case  by  reading  a  description  of  it  in  a  med- 
ical journal,  and  he  realized  that  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  help  a*h*  unfortunate 
child  and  at  the  same  time  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  deaf-mute  could 
be  taught  to  make  use  of  an  arbitrary  lan- 
guage. 

The  child  already  knew  something  of  the 
natural  language  as  expressed  by  motion, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  an  almost  impossible  un- 
dertaking to  teach  her  the  alphabet.  This 
earnest  and  patient  teacher,  however,  did 
not  become  discouraged,  and  a  system  was 
invented  by  which  she  learned  to  distin- 
guish objects  by  their  labels  in  raised  letters. 
Their  names  were  pasted  upon  keys,  spoons, 
knives  and  other  common  articles,  and 
Laura  soon  discovered  that  the  name  on 
each  was  different,  and  when  given  the 
cards  separate  from  the  objects  she  could 
place  them  where  they  belonged.  Then  a 
set  of  type  with  raised  letters  on  the  ends 
was  procured;  these  letters  could  be  set  in 
a  frame  and  by  this  method  she  learned  to 
spell  the  name  of  any  article.  After  having 
learned  the  ten  numerals  and  the  punctua- 
tion marks  she  was  able  to  make  use  of  the 
English  language.  The  book  contains  re- 
marks of  a  number  of  well-known  persons 
upon  the  case,  notably  Phillips  Brooks  and 
Dickens.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
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Laura  Bridgman.     By   Maud  Howe  and   Florence 
Howe  Hall.     (Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
$1.50  net.) 
So  soon  after  the  story  of  Helen  Keller,  one  hesitates, 
perhaps,  to  open  a  second  book  which  describes  the 
awaking  into  life  and  light  of  another  soul  appar- 
ently doomed  to  darkness  and  solitude.     But  we  find 
it  most  interesting,  however,  and  from  many  points 
of  view.    While  the  girl  Laura  is  less  original  and  less 
remarkable  than  Helen,  and  while  her  story  is  less 
intimate  and  personal,  her  record  is  a  wonderful  one. 
Born  in  a  simple  country  home,  from  patient,  intelli- 
gent,   shrewd,   and   sturdy   ancestors,   these   qualities 
softened  by  union  with  the  mother's  delicate  and  relig- 
ious organization,  we  find  the  child  with  that  nervous 
temperament    sensitive    always    to    outside    influence, 
whether   for  good  or  bad.     No  fitter   subject  could 
be  found  for  educators,  and  well  did  she  repay  their 
efforts.    At  two  years  old  she  had  become  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb  after  a  long  and  trying  illness.    In  her  home, 
as  in  many  another  worthy  New  England  one,  there 
was   little  expression  of  affection,  and  we  find  her, 
years  after,  pitifully  telling  that  she  had  never  learned 
how  to  kiss.    Brothers  and  sisters  came,  and  in  caring 
and  doing  for  them  was  some  outlet  for  the  restless- 
ness of  childhood.    One  other  great  and  lasting  pleas- 
ure was  hers,  —  a  love  of  nature  gained  through  the 
companionship  of  a  neighbor,  a  man  simple  in  many 
ways,  but  a  lover  of  all  outdoor  things.     Their  long 
walks  together  no  doubt  helped  her  to  greater  health 
and  strength,  and  the  singular  friendship  widened  and 
enriched  her  world.     At  seven  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Institution   for  the  Blind,   for  long  its  most 
remarkable   member,   and   here   we   find  her  waking 
into  real  life,  developing  mind  and  soul  in  the  new 
atmosphere.    We  are  glad  the  book  gives  us  so  much 
of  the  school   and  its   distinguished  teachers.     That 
such  gifted  men  and  women  should  with  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  devote  their  lives  to  the  afflicted  is  in 
itself  an  inspiration,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  edu- 


cation  must  enjoy  reading  of  Doctor  Howe's  methods 
and  the  persistency  with  which  he  overcame  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  of  pioneer  work.  From 
the  first  suggestion  by  Doctor  Fisher  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  to  the  foundation  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  its  establishment  in  the  most  fascinating 
part  of  our  city,  all  is  intensely  interesting.  The  book 
also  leaves  with  us  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  such  a 
school  exists  and  thrives,  and  that  to  its  inmates  it 
has  ever  been  more  homelike  than  institutional,  giving 
them  food  for  the  heart  as  well  as  the  brain. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  is  all  one  could  ask,  and 
of  its  literary  merits  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak, 
the  names  of  the  authors  being  sufficient  guaranty  for 
good  taste.  a.  c. 


Home 


Journal 

Boston,  Saturday,  December  5,  1903. 

When  Julia  Ward  Howe  returned  to  her  home  on  Beacon 
Street,  the  other  day,  from  her  annual  summer  sojourn  in 
Newport,  she  brought  with  her  an  exceedingly  interesting  photo- 
graph of  a  family  group,  which  is  now  reproduced  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Home  Journal.  The  author  of  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  her  great-granddaughter  and 
namesake  are  the  central  figures.  Mrs.  Howe,  who  observed 
her  eighty-fourth  birthday  anniversary  last  May — she  has  the 
same  birthday  as  the  late  Queen  Victoria — has  seen  three  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  make  for  themselves  a  name  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and  two  of  her  granddaughters,  daughters  of  Laura  E. 
Richards,  are  now  entering  on  promising  careers  in  the  realms 
of  art  and  letters.  But  just  at  present  little  Miss  Julia  Ward 
Howe  Hall,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Marion  Hall 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  the  well-known  author  and  lecturer  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
born  last  April,  is  the  special  joy  and  pride  of  the  distinguished 
family.  Since  her  contribution  of  an  introduction  to  the  "Love 
Letters  of  Margaret  Fuller,"  Mrs.  Howe  has  done  no  extensive 
literary  work  this  year,  but  she  has  been  exceedingly  interested 
in  the  story  of  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and 
What  He  Taught  Her,"  upon  which  two  of  her  daughters  were 
at  work  and  which  has  since  been  published.  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  her  husband,  who  died  in  1876,  was  the  first  person  to 
devise  a  method  for  reaching  the  shut-in  mind  of  the  blind. - 
deaf-mute.  Yet  to  many  of  the  younger  generation,  the  great 
pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  behalf  of  the  helpless  is  unknown, 
while  there  are  innumerable  intelligent  men  and  women  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  young  doctor  who  fought  in  be- 
half of  the  Greeks  and  then  gave  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
teaching  the  blind  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  was  the 
life  partner  of  the  woman  who  wrote  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  and  who  has  since  aided  by  pen  and  speech  many 
worthy  causes  in  behalf  of  humanity. 


JULIA   WARD  HOWE   AND    HER   GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER. 

Henry  Marion  Hall. 
Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall.    Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mrs.  Henry  Marion  Hall. 

Little  Julia  Ward  Howe  Hall. 


Dr.  Howe,  always  a  very  busy  man,  never  found  time  to  give 
to  the  world  the  complete  story  of  his  pioneer  labors,  and  Mrs- 
Howe  is  naturally  gratified  that  two  of  her  own  daughters  have 
made  use  of  Dr.  Howe's  records,  Laura's  own  journal  and  other 
important  data  with  such  skill,  while  her  son-in-law,  John 
Elliott,  the  artist,  has  supplied  the  drawings.  This  same  insti- 
tution where  Miss  Julia  Ward  of  New  York  met  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  nearly  sixty-two  years  ago,  is  now  presided  over  by 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  husband  of  Julia  Romana,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs-  Howe,  who  died  in  I&86.  While  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  the  youngest  daughter,  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
the  oldest  living  daughter,  were  at  work  on  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  another  daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards,  whose  name 
has  been  a  household  word  since  her  "Captain  January"  was 
published,  was  writing  a  book  of  fables  for  old  and  young,  and 
this  book  called  "The  Golden  Windows."  Hardly  had  Mrs. 
Howe  settled  down  for  the  winter  in  her  comfortable  home  in 
Boston,  when  demands  upon  her  time  and  services  began.  En- 
joying excellent  health,  she  responds  generously  to  the  many 
appeals  which  are  made,  and  among  her  first  appearances  at  the 
many  gatherings  which  she  will  undoubtedly  grace  this  season 
was  a  reception  at  her  own  house  of  the  Boston  Authors'  Club, 
of  which  she  is  not  only  the  honored  but  the  active  president. 
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LAI  RA  BRIDGMAIN'S   LIFE. 


The  Marvelous  Story  of  Dr  Howe's 
Giving  Life  to  the  BUml,  peaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  history  of  ''Laura  Bridgmau,  Dr 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He 
Taught  Her,"  is  published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Go.  It  is  written  by  two  daughters  of 
that  wonderful  man,  Dr  Samuel  Urid)ey_ 
Howe  ;t    famous     wom*Sn"7^  Julia 

Ward  Howe,  It  is  a  worthy  task,  worthily 
accomplished.  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall  have  riot  exceeded  in  eulogy 
or  defaulted  in  character,  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  and  original  achieve- 
ment of  their  father,  the  first  of  all  to 
bring  to  beautiful  human  life  a  soul  with- 
out a  physical  sense  save  that  of  touch. 
The  extraordinary  loveliness  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler has  taken  so  large  a  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  that  it  is  in  some 
measure  forgotten  that  the  same  thing- 
done  by  Miss  Sullivan  for  this  attractive 
child  was  done  by  Dr  Howe  without  any 
precedent  examples.  Laura  Bridgmau  was 
not  so  richly  endowed  in  intellectual  ca- 
pacity as  Helen  Keller,  but  the  marvel  of 
her  awakening  and  education  was  not  less, 
but  rather  more,  because  the  effort  bad 
never  before  been  made  to  develop  life  so 
handicapped.  It  was  Dr  Howe's  purpose 
to  write  the  account  of  his  work,  but  the 
many  great  causes  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged prevented  the  leisure  which  was 
requisite  for  its  fulfilment.  He  did  not 
undervalue  the  great  achievement,  but  this 
knightly  sou^ — in  the  best  sense  of  the  ad- 
jective— could  not  rest  for  a  moment  from 
the  things  he  had  to  do,— and  the  story  of 
what  he  had  done  waited  for  a  period  of 
repose  which  he  never  found.  His  place 
is  among  the  most  romantic  figures  of  the 
last  century.  Something  concerning  his 
life  is  here  quoted  from  the  memoir  writ- 
ten by  his  wife  in  1876.  the  year  of  his 
departure  from  earth.  His  heroic  devo- 
tion in  the  revolution  which  brought  about 
the  independence  of  Greece  is  barely 
touched  upon.    When  in  1831  he  returned 


to  America,  he  entered  at  once  into  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
that  proved  to  be  his  essential  and  grand 
devotion.     He    made    the    first   attempt   at 

{n-inting  for  the  blind.  The  tale  of  his 
abors  is  told  with  straightforward  simplic- 
ity in  this  history.  There  is  a  beautiful 
account  given  of  the  first  benefactor  of 
Laura,  "Uncle  Asa"  Tenney.  who  led  her 
into  the  fields  and  gave  her  the  communion 
of  Nature.  An  exquisite  picture  from  Dr 
Howe's  account  is  given  of  her  first  meet- 
ing and  recognition  of  her  mother,  after 
she  had  been  taught  a  little.  All  of  Dr 
Howe's  writings  concerning  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoned  soul  are  of  absorbing  jn-^ 
terest;  the  description  of  her  progress,  in 
physical  recognition,  and  in  moral  and 
spiritual  sense,  are  a  continuous  wonder. 
Dr  Howe  says  of  her  meeting  with,  her 
fellow-pupils  and  friends:  "One  such  in- 
terview is  a  better  refutation  of  the  doc- 
trine that  mind  is  the  result  of  sensation 
than  folios  of  learned  argument."  This 
book  is  of  nearly  400  pages.  From  the  first 
page  to  the  last  it  is  a  delight.  Laura 
Bridgman  lived  to  be  00  years  old.  She 
Avas  a  beautiful,  clear  soul,  and  the  story 
of  her  life  here  given  is  of  rare  merit,  and 
of  absorbing   interest. 

To  the  account  of  Laura  is  added  a  de- 
scription of  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  birthday  of  Dr  Howe,  at  Tremont  tem- 
ple, Boston,  November  11,  1900,  where 
Senator  Hoar,  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  Prof  Manatt  spoke 
well,  and  a  letter  was  read  from  Helen 
Keller,  while  Whittier's  poem.  "The 
Hero,"  was  read  from  raised  letters  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind,  and  these  blind  youth  sang  "Long- 
fellow's "Psalm  of  Life."  The  Whittier 
poem,  Pr  Holmes's  fine  "Memorial  Trib- 
ute." a  poem  by  Dr  Charles  T.  Brooks,  and 
a  hymn  by  William  Ellery  Channing  were 
parts  of  the  commemoration.  At  the  end 
is  appended  au  article  by  C.  (1  Sanford 
on  Laura  Bridgman's  writings,  carefully 
examined  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The   book   is  a   treasure  of  the  year,   and 

'worth    a    thousand    novels    that    sell    their 
j  myriads  of  copies. 
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A  Wonderful  Work. 

IN  these  modern  days  of  accumulating 
wonders  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
having  the  utterly  impossible  set  be- 
fore us  as  an  accomplished  fact  that  we 
are  almost  losing  the  capacity  for  surprise. 
Time  was,  however,  and  not  beyond  the 
memory  of  many,  when  the  world  stood 
aghast  and  spellbound  before  the  revela- 
tions that  were  just  beginning  to  glimmer. 
Pecple  were  more  impressed  in  those  days 
j  by  the  marvels  that  were  shown  them; 
and  had  more  time  to  think  about  them, 
and  to  try  and  solve  their  hidden  mys- 
i  teries.  Now  we  are  too  busy  to  bother 
|  much,  even  though  the  skies  fall.  We 
wriggle  out  from  under  it  somehow  and 
hurry  to  work  again,  taking  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

I  Just  one  hundred  and  two  years  ago  a 
boy  was  born  in  Boston  who  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  miracle  workers  of  his 
age.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  famous 
throughout  the  world  as"  the  first  success- 
ful teacher  of  blind  deaf-mutes.  They 
having  eyes  to  see,  saw  not;  and  having 
ears  to  hear,  heard  not;  and  he  opened 
the  eyes  of  their  shut-in  minds  and  the 
ears  of  their  unconsciousness  and  made 
intelligent,  thinking  men  and  women  of 
what  had  been  human  clods.  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  girl  whose  name  was  noted 
all  over  the  world,  was  his  first  and  great- 
est success  in  that  line,  and  a  biography 
of  her  life,  with  a  history  of  Dr.  Howe's 
work  in  educating  her,  has  been  written 
by  his  daughters,  Maud  Howe  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall.  In  it  they  give  in  detail 
the  operations  of  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  modern  times,  a  work  that  has  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  young  minds 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  condemn- 
ed to  hopeless  idiocy.  Much  of  the  book 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Howe's 
letters  to  and  about  Laura,  and  there  are 
many  letters  from  Laura  herself,  who 
was  the  forerunner  of  that  younger  prod- 
igy, Helen  Keller,  who  is  astounding  the 
world  to-day.  More  important  than  the 
amazing  intelligence  these  afflicted  ones 
show  is  the  proof  they  render  of  a  plane 


Sf  consciousness,  spiritual  and  mental, 
igher  than  the  everyday  consciousness  or 
orainary  endowments  of  physical  senses. 
Through  that  sub-conscious  and  super- 
conscious  mind  these  wonderful  beings 
were  developed,  and  their  development  re- 
veals that  mind  in  most  convincing  ways. 
The  book  is  too  full  of  interest  to  be  de- 
pressing, even  though  some  details  may 
be  sad,  and  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
noble  man,  whose  life  was  one  long  ser- 
vice- to  humanity.  There  are  several  por- 
traits drawn  by  John  Elliott.— little, 
Brown  &  Co. 


T^OutlooK 

December  12,  1903 
The   Growth  of  a  Soul1 

IT  is  natural  to  compare  this  volume 
with  its  predecessor,  the  Life  of 
Helen  Keller;  but  it  is  a  case  of 
contrasts  rather  than  of  comparisons. 
Helen  Keller  is  a  genius  ;  Laura  Bridg- 
man  was  not.  Helen  Keller  has  had  a 
genius  for  her  tutor,  who  has  given  her 
whole  time  and  thought  to  the  training  of 
her  pupil ;  Laura  Bridgman  was  but  one 
of  many  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
had  to  take  her  chance  with  many  pupils. 
Helen  Keller  was  taught  along  lines  and 
by  methods  invented  by  Dr.  Howe  and 
proved  by  him  in  actual  experiment; 
Laura  Bridgman  was  the  one  on  whom 
the  experiment  was  tried,  and  every  new 
step  in  her  education  was  a  step  in  an 
entirely  new  endeavor. 

This  very  fact  gives  to  the  life  of 
Laura  Bridgman  an  interest  of  its  own. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  a  soul. 
The  growth  is  not  different  from  that  of 
any  other  soul ;  but  the  process  is  seen. 
The  plant  grows,  as  it  were,  in  the  light, 
not  under  ground,  and  the  process  of 
the  growth  can  be  traced.  Let  the 
reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  :  a  child  eight  years  old, 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  with  imperfect 
sense  of  smell ;  brought  up  in  a  home 
where  the  father  and  mother  had  been 
too  busy  with  the  necessary  cares  of  the 
farm  and  the  household  to  give  her  any 
extraordinary  attention  ;  her  chief  com- 
panion a  "rude  unlettered  man  .  .  .  re- 

1  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil, 
and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  With  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings by  John  Elliott.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 


garded  as  a  sort  of  philosopher  with  a 
crack  in  his  skull ;"  her  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  world  a  rude  sign 
language,  and,  since  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate sign  for  everything,  very  limited  ; 
her  chief  toy  a  boot  which  served  her 
for  a  doll ;  her  chief  playmate  a  "  long- 
suffering  cat."  "  Patting  her  head  signi- 
fied approval,  rubbing  her  hand  disap- 
proval ;  pushing  her  one  way  meant  to 
go,  drawing  another  to  come.  There 
was  nothing  to  reach  the  moral  sense." 
When  she  disobeyed  her  mother,  the 
heavier  hand  of  her  father  meant  to  her 
strength,  to  which  she  must  yield  obedi- 
ence whether  she  would  or  no ;  his 
stamp  upon  the  floor  told  her  that  he 
was  present  and  required  obedience.  It 
was  his  only  way  of  saying,  Obey. 

How  to  get  at  this  soul  in  its  shell ;  how 
to  emancipate  this  soul  and  give  it  some 
acquaintance  with  the  world  without, 
was  Dr.  Howe's  problem  when  he  took 
her,  eight  years  old,  with  him  from  her 
New  Hampshire  home  to  the  Blind 
Asylum  in  Boston,  His  first  effort  was 
to  teach  her  the  possibility  of  communi- 
cating with  others  by  some  better  method 
than  the  natural  sign  language  which 
she  had  invented.  Thus,  "  a  motion 
of  her  fingers  like  scratching  with 
claws  would  signify  a  cat ;  a  motion  of 
her  first  two  fingers  like  cutting  with 
scissors  would  signify  her  thought  of 
that  instrument."  But  symbols  meant 
nothing  to  her;  how  to  teach  her  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  language 
of  words  was  a  problem  which  required 
equally  origination  in  invention  and 
patience  in  experiment.  Dr.  Howe's 
account  of  this  experiment  and  its  suc- 
cess is  too  interesting  to  be  here  omitted, 
and  too  concise  to  be  condensed : 


The  first  experiments  were  made  by  pasting 
upon  several  common  articles,  such  as  keys, 
spoons,   knives,   and   the  like,  little   paper 
labels  on  which  the  name  of  the  article  had 
been   printed   in  raised  letters.     The  child 
sat  down  with  her  teachers  and  was  easily 
led  to  feel  these  labels,  and  examine  them 
curiously.     So  keen  was  the  sense  of  touch 
in  her  tiny  fingers  that  she  immediately  per- 
ceived that  the  crooked  lines  in  the  word 
key  differed   as    much   in  form  from    the 
crooked  lines  in  the  word  spoon  as  one  arti- 
cle differed  from  the  other.     Next,  similar 
labels,  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  were 
put  into  her  hands,  and  she  now  observed 
that  the  raised  letters  on  these  labels  re- 
sembled those  pasted  upon  the  articles.    She 
showed  her  perception  of  this  resemblance 
by  placing  the  label  with  the  word  key  upon 
the  key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon. 
A  gentle  pat  of  approval  upon  her  head  was 
reward  enough  ;-and  she  showed  a  desire  to 
continue  the  exercise,  though  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  its  purpose.  .  .  .  After  continuing 
this  exercise  several  days,  with  care  not  to 
weary  her,  a  new  step  was  taken.    Articles 
were  placed  upon  the  table  without  having 
a  label  upon   them,  as  a  book,  a  knife,  etc. 
The  loose  printed  labels,  book,  knife,  etc., 
were  placed  upon  the  articles  until  she  had 
felt  them  sufficiently,  when  they  were  taken 
off  and  mingled  in  a  heap.     She  narrowly 
watched  the  process  by  feeling  her  teacher's 
hands,  and  soon  learned   to   imitate  it  by 
finding  out  the  label  for  book,  and  placing  it 
upon  the  volume;  the  same  with  the  knife, 
etc.  .  .  .  The  next  step  was  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  component  parts  of  the  complex 
sign,  book,  for  instance.     This  was  done  by 
cutting  up  the  label  into  four  parts,  each 
part  having  one  letter  upon  it.     These  were 
first  arranged  in  order,  b-o-o-k,  until  she  had 
learned  it,  then  mingled  up  together,  then 
rearranged,  she  feeling  her  teacher's  hand 
all  the  time,  and  eager  to  begin  and  try  to 
solve  a  new  step  in  this  strange  puzzle. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  child 
could  not  know  what  this  process  meant, 
what  object  her  teacher  had  in  view,  one 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  her 
patience,  or  her  teacher's  magnetic  power 
winning  her  confidence  and  securing  her 
patient  following  on  a  road  the  end  of 
which  she  could  not  foresee.  When  she 
did  see,  both  teacher  and  pupil  were  well 
rewarded. 


The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amaze- 
ment, and  patiently  imitated  everything  her 
teacher  did ;  but  now  the  truth  began  to 
flash  upon  her,  her  intellect  began  to  work, 
she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by  which 
she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  anything 
that  was  in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to 
another  mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  human  expression;  it  was 
no  longer  a  dog  or  parrot — it  was  an  immor- 
tal spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of 
union  with  other  spirits!  I  could  almost  fix 
upon  the  moment  when  this  truth  dawned 
upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its  light  to  her 
countenance  ;  I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle 
was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward  noth- 
ing but  patient  and  persevering,  plain  and 
straightforward  efforts  were  to  be  used. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  article  to 
follow  out  the  process  thus  begun.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  copy  the  book  ;  which 
omits  nothing  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  process  and  contains 
nothing  that  is  unnecessary.  The  story 
here  recorded  seems  to  us,  as  it  seemed 
to  Dr.  Howe,  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  notion  that  all  our  moral  ideas  are 
the  result  of  sensation  ;  it  seems  to  es- 
tablish, beyond  cavil  or  question,  that 
there  is  a  soul,  the  life  of  which  may  be 
dwarfed  and  deadened  by  imprisonment, 
or  perverted  and  corrupted  by  evil  com- 
munications ;  but  which  is  not  called 
into  being  or  given  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  merely  by  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Her  emotional  life  ex- 
isted from  the  first,  and  welcomed  eager- 
ly the  opportunity  for  expression  which 
Dr.  Howe  gave  to  it. 

When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage- 
way, with  her  hands  spread  before  her,  she 
knows  instantly  every  one  she  meets,  and 
passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition;  but 
if  it  be  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  and  especially 
if  one  of  her  favorites,  there  is  instantly  a 
bright  smile  of  recognition,  an  intertwining 
of  arms,  a  grasping  of  hands,  and  a  swift 
telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers  whose 
rapid  evolutions  convey  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  the  outposts  of  one  mind  to 
those  of  the  other..  There  are  questions  and 
answers,  exchanges  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  there 


are  Kissings  and  partings,  just  as  between 
little  children  with  all  their  senses.  One 
such  interview  is  a  better  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  that  mind  is  the  result  of  sensation 
than  folios  of  learned  argument.  If  those 
philosophers  who  consider  man  as  only  the 
most  perfect  animal,  and  attribute  his  supe- 
riority to  his  senses,  be  correct,  then  a  dog 
or  a  monkey  should  have  mental  power 
quadruple  that  of  poor  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
has  but  one  sense. 

Her  language  shows  this  conscious- 
ness of  spiritual  entity.  After  a  long 
lesson,  she  says,  "  I  cannot  study  more. 
Think  is  tired." 

Her  perplexities  make  clear  to  us  the 
perplexities  which  must  puzzle  other 
children,  but  which  are  so  easily  solved 
that  we  hardly  realize  their  existence. 
"  She  readily  conceived  that  left  hand 
meant  her  left  hand,  but  with  difficulty 
generalized  the  term.  .  .  .  She  put  her 
finger  on  her  nose  and  asked  if  that  was 
left  or  right ;  thus  she  continually  puz- 
zles one."  Her  mistakes  were  those  of 
other  children,  but,  being  corrected  with 
more  difficulty,  they  illustrate  the  mental 
processes  which  generally  go  on  unper- 
ceived.  Thus  the  difference  between 
in  and  on  was  not  easily  caught.  "  She 
says,  '  teacher  sitting  in  sofa/  .  .  .  the 
sofa  having  sides,  she  naturally  says  m," 
To  be  by  herself  she  quickly  learns  is  to 
be  alone — al — one;  but  she  deduces  the 
conclusion  that  when  she  is  with  a  com- 
panion she  is  al — two.  The  object  pre- 
cedes the  verb  in  her  first  speech,  as  it 
does  in  the  Latin  :  "  Laura,  head,  give." 
She  illustrates  the  real  secret  of  fond- 
ness for  dress — approbativeness.  Of 
course  the  beauty  can  be  nothing  to  her; 
yet  she  has  the  same  gladness  in  a  bit 
of  finery  which  any  other  girl  of  her 
age  possesses,  and  is  eager  to  go  out 
with  it,  where  others  will  see  it.  She 
has  an  innate  conscience ;  it  is  not  all 
the  result  of  development ;  it  is  not  an 
outgrowth  of,  but  it  is  vitally  connected 
with,  approbativeness,  by   which   it   is 


reached,  instructed,  and  developed.  We 
quote  from  the  journals  of  one  of  her 
teachers : 

Sept.  22.  Held  a  conversation  with  Laura 
this  morning  about  the  word  blame  :  What 
is  blame  ?  "  Blame  is  to  strike."  No.  When 
you  are  not  pleasant  I  blame  you  because 
you  know  it  is  wrong,  and  I  think  you  are 
wrong  but  I  do  not  strike  you.  "  I  blame  to 
strike  ?"  Yes,  you  are  to  blame.  I  blame 
you  because  you  know  it  is  wrong  to  strike, 
and  all  boys  and  girls  are  to  blame  when 
they  do  wrong,  because  they  know  it  is 
wrong.  "  Little  girls  took  apples."  Where 
were  apples?  "In  street,  was  she  wrong?" 
Yes.  Why  did  she  take  apples  ?  "  Because 
she  was  hungry."  You  eat  when  you  are 
hungry,  is  it  wrong  ?  "  When  folks  give 
me."  Why  do  little  girls  not  get  grapes  in 
yard?  "Because  they  are  not  little  girls' 
grapes."  Would  it  be  right  for  little  girls  to 
get  grapes  when  doctor  and  all  folks  did  not 
know  ?  "  JVo,  it  wotdd  be  very  wro7ig"  You 
can  get  grapes  and  doctor  will  not  know : 
would  it  be  right?  "No!"  What  is  it  to 
take  things  when  folks  do  not  know  ? 
"  Wrong."  It  is  to  steal.  "  What  is  steal  ?" 
To  take  things  that  are  not  yours.  "  What 
would  doctor  do  if  I  took  grapes?"  He 
would  be  very  sorry,  and  cry,  and  say  you 
were  wrong  to  steal.  Do  you  think  good 
girls  steal?  "No!"  What  girls  steal? 
"  Bad.  Would  blood  come  in  face  if  I 
steal?"    Yes. 

We  may  add  that  Dr.  Howe,  who  was 
a  very  painstaking  and  a  very  unpreju- 
diced observer,  is  convinced  that  "  the 
idea  of  right  and  wrong  occurred  to  her 
(to  use  common  language)  before  any 
word  expressive  of  it  was  taught  to  her." 
Her  conscience  was  expressed  not  only 
in  words  but  in  character — in  "sweet- 
ness of  temper,  benevolence,  and  truth- 
fulness," and  even  more,  it  seems  to 
us4  in  her  extraordinary  patience.  "In 
every  action  unbiased  by  extraneous 
influences,  she  '  gravitates  toward  the 
right'  as  naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the 
ground,"  a  statement  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  old  Puritan  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  which  made  all  natural 
tendency  toward  evil  and  sin.  Her 
theology  was,  of  course,  of  the  very 
simplest;  for  Dr.  Howe  wisely  refused 
to     impose    traditional     notions     upon 


her;  he  wished  her  theological  faith 
to  grow  out  of  her  experience.  But 
she  had  a  theology.  At  twelve  years 
old  she  speaks  of  God — the  word  must 
of  course  have  been  given  to  her.  The 
teacher  asks  her,  "  Who  told  you  about 
God?"  "No  one,"  she  replies;  "I 
think  about  God."  She  asks  God  to  give 
her  "  good  thoughts."  She  wonders  why 
God  made  mosquitoes.  She  has  her 
penitential  moods,  and  in  them  wonders 
why  she  does  wrong  so  often.  She  ex- 
presses her  penitence  for  her  wrong- 
doing by  life  and  deeds,  no  less  than  by 
words.  She  is  an  eager  student  of  the 
New  Testament  when  it  is  opened  to 
her.  She  is  purposely  left  by  Dr.  Howe 
untaught  in  the  phraseologies  of  theol- 
ogy ;  but  she  does  not  disappoint  his 
expectation  that  she  will  seek  for  God 
after  a  way  of  her  own. 

It  was  a  touching  and  beautiful  sight  to 
see  this  young  soul,  that  had  lain  so  long  in 
utter  darkness  and  stillness,  as  soon  as  the 
obstacles  were  cleared  from  its  path,  begin 
to  move  forward  and  upward,  to  seek  and  to 
own  its  Creator,  God.  It  was  as  if  the  lost 
Pleiad,  brought  back  again  to  her  native 
sphere  and  under  her  native  influences, 
should  begin  to  move  onward  with  graceful 
sweep,  and,  joining  her  sister  stars,  renew 
her  circling  homage  around  the  central  throne 
of  light.  Her  intellect  had  done  part  of  its 
work ;  it  had  brought  God  to  her  mind.  .  .  . 

All  preachers,  teachers,  and  parents 
will  find  valuable  suggestions  for  their 
work  in  a  careful  reading  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  growth  of  a  soul. 


NEW  YORK,  DEC.  26,  1£03.—  VOL.  VIHM  NO.  52. 
Another  Boston  book,  "  Laura  Bridg- 
man,"  written  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters, 
although  not  yet  published  in  England,  is 
the  subject  of  a  letter  sent  to  The  Spec- 
tator by  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  co-editor  of 
the  new  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  The  Spectator  Inadvertently 
spoke  of  Miss  Keller  as  less  inaccessible  to 
instruction  than  Laura  Bridgman,  because 
Laura  was  a  born  deaf  mute.  Mr.  Chis- 
holm truly  says  that  Laura,  although 
weak  and  rickety,  seemed  to  have  normal 
senses  until,  at  two  years  of  age,  she  lost 
both  sight  and  hearing  by  scarlet  fever. 
Speech  she  probably  never  lost,  as  far  as 
the  condition  of  her  vocal  organs  was  con- 
cerned, for  she  habitually  uSted  vocal  noises 
as  names  of  persons,-  and  her  attendant 
bears  witness  to  her  giving  a  really  terri- 
ble yell  when  angered. 

Among  the  reports  of  Dr.  Howe,  not 
quoted  by  his  daughters,  Is  that  of  1844, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  a  visit, 
during  his  bridal  journey,  to  the  Abbe 
Carton  of  Bruges,  the  teacher  of  Anna 
Sauermans,  a  blind  deaf  mute.  She  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  her  instruc- 
tion began,  and  twenty-four  when  Dr. 
Howe  saw  her  and  found  that  she  had 
made  less  progress  than  Laura  made  dur- 
ing her  first  year  of  instruction. 
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The  historical  romance  has  this  ad- 
vantage— that  it  has  to  do  with  actual 
events  and  persons.  This  amount  of  real- 
ism it  has  at  least;  and  something  more 
than  this^  through  the  divination  of  a 
master  whose  imagination  sometimes  in- 
vests characters  and  situations  with  a 
reality  that  few  historical  narratives 
possess.  The  historian  may  have  this 
high  order  of  imagination,  and  thus  bring 
to  his  work  far  more  than  the  study  and 
patience  of  the  careful  annalist.  This 
is  also  true  of  biography. 

But  we  are  often  grateful  for  the 
simple  presentation  of  facts,  devoid  of 
imagination,  resenting  any  gloss,  even 
for  picturesque  effect.  We  enjoy  the 
high  literary  quality  of  the  life  which 
Henry  James  has  given  us  of  William 
Wetmore  Story.  All  that  we  most  desire 
in  such  a  work  is  heightened  by  this 
excellence.  But  in  the  case  of  such  a 
story  as  that  of  Laura  Bridgman  told 
by  Maud  and  Florence  Hall  Howe,  the 
daughters  of  her  distinguished  teacher, 
Dr.  Howe,  we  should  be  jealous  of  any- 
thing leading  us  to  think  of  its  author- 
ship save  as  convincing  of  its  authorita- 
tiveness.  We  want  the  simple  facts  just 
as  these  writers  have  presented  them, 
gathered  from  every  possible  source,  and 
making    altogether    a    complete    record 


which  will  always  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  psychologist,  as  well  as  of 
interest  to  the  philanthropist.  We  do  not 
require  that  the  authors  should  display 
that  wonderful  philosophical  co-ordina- 
tion of  facts  which  characterizes  John 
Fiske's  Discovery  of  America.  Dr.  Howe 
discovered  a  new  continent  in  the  almost 
vacant  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  we  follow 
his  experiments,  in  an  exploration  and 
development  hitherto  untried,  with  a 
curiosity  which  only  the  simple  and 
direct  statement  can  satisfy.  It  is  the 
kind  of  interest  awakened  in  Laura 
Bridgman's  lifetime  among  educators, 
statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers  —  a 
permanent  interest  also,  now  and  here- 
after fully  met  by  the  remarkable  hu- 
man documents  of  this  book. 
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"LAURA 
BRIDGMAN;  Dr. 
Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He 
Taught  Her."  By 
Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall. 
Illustrated .  Little , 
Brown  &  Company. 
To  do  a  difficult 
work  -  well  calls  for 
both  a  public  and 
private  commenda- 
tion. To  start  from 
small  beginnings,  to 
struggle  with  popu- 
lar sentiment,  and,  finally,  to  attain  an  overwhelm- 
ing success  must  be  gratifying  to  the  worker. 

The  pioneer  in  a  new  thought  has  just  as  much  to 
overcome  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  land.  The  realm  of 
thought  is  as  wide  as  the  world,  and  the  thinker  and 
educator  marks  out  the  way,  the  long  and  often 
seemingly  indirect  way,  which  finally  makes  the 
travel  easy  toward  the  once  far  away  goal. 

In  conceiving  and  undertaking  a  new  system  for 

the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  wonderful  outcome 

of  the  application  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Laura 

.  Bridgman,    a   child   with   only   one   sense — that   of 

touch — Doctor    Howe,    the    organizer    of    what    is 


Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall 


now  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  possessed  a  courage  and  ability  that  is  not 
only  magnificent  but  matchless. 

Taking  a  few  blind  children  from  the  streets,  Dr. 
Howe  received  them  at  his  father's  house,  thus 
making  a  small  beginning  in  his  great  work.  After 
expending  all  the  funds  contributed,  and  finding  an 
accumulation  of  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
debts,  an  exhibition  of  the  progress  made  was  given 
before  the  legislature,  which  made  such  a  deep  im- 
pression that  the  two  houses  voted — almost  by 
acclamation — the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  to  the  institution,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  educate,  and  support,  twenty  poor  blind  from 
the  State  gratuitously. 
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HOWE,  MAUD,  and  HALL,  FLORENCE  HOWE.  Laura 
Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  John  Elliott.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1903.     i2mo.,  pp.  394. 

Although-  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  ably 
treated  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  Reports  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  in  the  "Life"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Swift  Lamson,  this 
book  is  by  no  means  a  vain  repetition,  The  pedagogic  aspects 
of  the  case  are  presented  from  a  broader  base  of  observation 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Lamson,  and  with  illustrations  which  pro- 
priety forbade  Dr.  Howe,  to  use  in  official  documents.  The 
book  is  also  written  in  a  more  pleasing  style  and  with  a  finer 
sense  of  literary  and  other  values.  Not  its  least  charm  and 
importance  lie  in  the  view  it  gives  of  Laura's — creator,  we 
had  almost  said — her  teacher  and  friend,  Samuel  G.  Howe. 
Not  that  his  figure  is  allowed  to  crowd  Laura's  into  the  back- 
ground, but  it  was  essential,  in  accounting  for  Laura  Bridg- 
man, to  give  us  a  clear  conception  of  that  personality  which 
acted  so  powerfully  on  her  and  which  virtually  created  the 
environment  in  which  her  nature  was  developed. 

Dr.  Howe  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  notable  men  of  his  genera 
tion.  Born  (1800)  and  bred  in  Boston,  the  home  of  the  re- 
forming philanthropist,  he  was  one  himself,  and  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  In  his  youth  he  threw  himself  ardently  into 
the  cause  of  oppressed  nationalities,  bearing  the  extremes  of 
privation  and  the  daily  hazard  of  life  through  the  Greek 
war  of  independence,  and  incurring  by  his  services  on  be- 
half of  the  Poles  an  imprisonment  which,  but  for  chance,  might 
have  ended  only  with  his  life.  For  half  a  century  more  he 
was  in  the  forefront  of  every  reform  movement  of  which  Bos- 
ton was  the  centre — some  of  them  romantic  ;  some,  perhaps, 
rather  visionary.  One  who  knows  something  of  reformers,  and 
especially  of  Boston  reformers,  might,  from  such  an  account, 


think  he  recognized  the  type — dreamy,  long-haired,  eccentric 
in  dress  and  manner — so  happily  indicated  by  Lowell : 

Salt  of  the  earth  !  in  what  queer  guys 
Thou'rt  fond  of  crystallizing. 

Or,  at  least,  he  would  figure  to  himself  one  of  those  archi- 
tects of  a  new  social  order  whose  portfolio  is  full  of  charming 
sketches  (in  rose  color)  of  the  latest  New  Jerusalem,  but  who 
can't  get  up  working  drawings  for  a  practicable  hen-coop. 

On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Howe  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  time — tall,  athletic,  a  consummate  horseman,  accurate  in 
dress,  and  of  unaffected,  winning  manners. 

His  future  wife,  then  a  brilliant  society  girl,  after  meeting 
him  for  the  first  time,  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  preux  chevalier 
of  modern  philanthropy."  He  was  all  that,  indeed,  but 
much  more.  It  is  not  recorded  that  Galahad  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  double-entry  book-keeping,  or  that  Bayard  showed 
marked  talents  for  psychological  research. 

Dr.  Howe  proved  himself  an  able  man  of  business,  building 
up  a  successful  colony  of  Greek  refugees  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth;  he  marked  out  with  wise  forethought  the  policy 
of  his  native  commonwealth  in  the  care  of  the  blind,  the  in- 
sane, the  feeble-minded  ;  he  contributed  largely,  and  with  an 
originality  and  sagacity  unmatched  in  his  time,  to  the  theory 
of  treatment  and  instruction  to  be  followed  in  each  of  these 
lines  of  work ;  as  a  thinker  on  educational  subjects  he  may 
rank  with  such  men  as  Presidents  Hall  and  Butler  in  our 
day ;  on  matters  of  national  statesmanship  he  was  consulted 
by  senators  and  presidents.  As  head  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  he  created  there  a  school  and  home  unique, 
perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  organization  was  most  democratic. 
Pupils  and  officers  ate  of  the  same  fare  at  the  same  tables. 
The  "  help  "  (servants  there  were  none)  were  treated  as  co- 
laborers  rather  than  as  subordinates.  The  porter  and  the 
teamster  were  "Mr.  Smith"  and  "Mr,  Jones."  But  to  that 
home,  as  guests,  came  gladly  the  brightest  and  richest  and 
bluest-blooded  people  of  Boston,  and  to  the  appeals  of  their 
friend,  its  head,  their  sympathies  and  purses  were  ever  ready 
to  respond. 


Long  before  Helen  Keller  gave  to  Boston  the  title  of  "  City 
of  Kind  Hearts,"  the  Perkins  Institution  had  found  it  such.  A 
tireless  worker,  toiling  daily,  summer  and  winter,  from  five  in 
the  morning  until  near  midnight,  full  of  contagious  enthusi- 
asm, unerring  in  his  judgment  of  character,  deeply  religious, 
but  shunning  as  profanation  the  parade  of  religious  feeling^ 
Dr.  Howe  pervaded  his  little  world,  informing  it  with  his 
spirit  and  moulding  the  characters  of  all,  in  great  measure, 
into  conformity  with  his  own. 

Into  such  an  atmosphere,  and  into  contact  with  such  a 
mind  and  heart,  came  little  Laura  Bridgman,  in  October,  1837, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  eight  years.  A  puny  child,  racked  through- 
out her  infancy  by  frequent  attacks  of  serious  illness,  she  was 
completely  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  by  scarlet  fever 
when  twenty-four  months  old,  and  whatever  impressions  'she 
may  ever  have  received  through  these  senses  seem  to  have 
been  quite  erased  by  this  long  and  severe  illness. 

In  her  home,  a  typical  New  England  farmstead,  while  the 
virtues  of  industry,  honesty,  sobriety,  and  cleanliness  were 
fully  exemplified,  there  was  scant  leisure  for  demonstration 
of  tenderness,  still  less  for  any  attempt  at  instruction.  In- 
telligent, sensitive,  affectionate,  docile,  she  yet  was,  as  Dickens 
so  beautifully  said,  "built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell, 
with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping  through  a  chink  in 
the  wall,  beckoning  to  some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  im- 
mortal soul  might  be  awakened." 

Dr.  Howe  welcomed  joyfully  the  problem  thus  thrust  upon 
him — a  problem  before  unsolved  and  regarded  as  insoluble — 
as  an  appeal  to  his  sympathies  and  a  challenge  to  his  intellect. 
Out  of  his  working  day,  filled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  duties, 
he  made  time  for  constructing  a  theory  of  education  to  meet 
the  novel  conditions,  and  for  the  work  of  actual  teaching. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  proving  his  plan  practicable,  he 
turned  over  most  of  the  work  of  instruction  to  an  assistant, 
but  in  plan  and  spirit  he  was  still  the  teaching  power,  and  he 
continued  to  conduct  part'of  her  education  in  person.  A  suc- 
cession of  bright  and  devoted  women — Miss  Drew,  Miss  Rogers, 
Miss  Swift,  and  Miss  Wright — carried  on  the  work  until  in-1852 
her  term  as  a  pupil  ended  and  she  returned  to  her  home  in 


Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  The  change,  however,  from  the 
institution  life,  full  of  physical  activity  and  enlivened  by 
constant  communication  with  other  minds,  was  too  great.  In 
the  family  circle  she  was  treated  with  affection  and  comfort- 
ably cared  for,  but  her  mind  no  longer  found  exercise  and  she 
pined  away,  sinking  almost  to  the  point  of  death.  Dr.  Howe 
sent  for  her,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  while  she  lived  her 
home  should  be  in  the  Institution.  Her  life  here  was  happy 
and  useful.  She  spent  some  time  daily  in  reading,  and  as 
among  her  favorite  books,  besides  the  Bible,  are  mentioned 
Evangeline  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  her  comprehension 
and  taste  in  reading  must  have  been  pretty  good. 

She  had  her  share  in  household  duties,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  even  in  a  house  kept  with  exquisite  neatness,  the 
rooms  she  cared  for  were  found  the  most  immaculate,  while 
in  the  sewing-room  her  standard  of  work  was  more  exacting 
than  that  of  the  seeing  teacher.  She  occupied  herself  a  good 
deal  in  fancy  knitting,  in  which  she  excelled.  Her  cheerful, 
busy,  blameless — in  a  high  sense,  although  indirectly,  useful 
life,  ended  May  24,  1889.  Dr.  Howe  died  thirteen  years  be- 
fore her,  but  she  was  surrounded  by  kind  friends  to  the  last. 

In  considering  her  development,  the  temptation  is  irresisti- 
ble to  compare  it,  at  every  step,  with  that  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  only  other  blind-deaf  person  whose  education  has  been 
treated  with  equal  fulness.  It  is  true  that  there  are  pitfalls 
along  this  path,  but  with  Plutarch's  example  for  warrant 
we  may  believe  that  it  also  affords  occasion  for  instructive  re- 
flection. 

Laura  was  of  sound,  unmixed  English  Puritan  yeoman 
stock  transplanted  into  New  England,  where,  moulded  by  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  the  town  meeting,  and  the  necessity  of 
farming  on  the  glacial  drift,  it  grew  into  a  race  distinguished 
by  strength  of  body,  mind,  and  will.  Helen  was  distinctly 
of  gentle  blood,  uniting  in  her  ancestry  a  line  of  Swiss  schol- 
ars with  some  of  the  best  strains  of  those  two  illustrious 
American  commonwealths,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Yet 
the  difference  in  organization  was  not,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, in  native  grace  and  refinement — rather  in  vigor  of 
body  and  force  of  will.  Both  were  graceful,  sensitive,  affec- 
tionate, and  intelligent  to  a  marked  degree. 


But  it  is  characteristic  that  Laura  in  recalling  her  unillu- 
mined  childish  days  speaks  of  herself  as  sitting  in  her  little 
chair  by  the  fireside,  waiting  patiently  for  the  brief  touch  of 
endearment  which  her  busy  mother  could  give  her  in  pass- 
ing. Helen,  at  the  corresponding  period,  was  scrambling 
about  the  place,  domineering  over  her  little  maid  and  play- 
mate, rioting  among  the  wealth  of  fragrant  roses,  seeking  out 
her  parents  to  wreak  her  affection  in  passionate  caresses  or  to 
enjoy  a  hearty  frolic. 

Throughout  their  education  we  see  this  difference,  Laura's 
quickness — her  intellectual  velocity,  so  to  speak — being  per- 
haps equal  to  Helen's,  but  the  difference  in  the  mental  mass 
of  the  two  girls  accounting  for  the  vast  excess  of  momentum 
in  the  case  of  the  more  favored  one. 

Both  lost  sight  and  hearing  at  nearly  the  same  age — Laura 
at  24,  Helen  at  20  months.  But  the  latter  was  an  unusually 
sturdy,  precocious  child,  speaking  her  first  word  at  six 
months,  walking  at  one  year  ;  while  Laura  was  a  puny,  rickety 
infant,  enjoying  only  a  few  months  of  tolerable  health  before 
the  loss  of  her  senses,  and  for  two  years  after  that  being  in 
almost  constant  pain  and  weakness.  Moreover,  while  Laura 
lost  her  sense  of  smell  almost  entirely,  Helen's  became  pre- 
ternaturally  keen,  and  was  a  source,  as  she  records,  of  keen 
delight. 

Hence,  even  if  the  original  mental  endowments  in  each  case 
had  been  equal,  Helen's  mind,  at  the  time  when  her  education 
was  begun,  was  considerably  better  prepared  to  respond  to  a 
stimulus  from  without  than  was  Laura's  at  the  same  stage. 
A  factor  of  some  importance  in  Laura's  early  childhood  was 
her  companion,  "  Uncle  "  Asa  Tenney,  a  rough,  unlettered, 
eccentric,  but  tender-hearted  man,  who  used  to  take  her  out 
to  walk  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  led  her  to  feel  the  trees 
and  rocks  and  to  plunge  her  hands  in  the  rippling  brook. 
Yet  even  this  companionship  was  brought  to  her,  which 
Helen  sought  out  for  herself  in  whatever  lay  around  her. 

As  to  Laura's  ideas  regarding  sight  and  hearing,  Dr.  San- 
ford,  of  Clark  University,  who  has  made  a  keen  analysis  of 
her  case  from  the  records,  notes  that  while  she  had  a  toler- 
able notion  of  the  extent  to  which  our  eyes  serve  us  in  re- 


porting  the  shape  and  size  and  distance  of  objects,  it  is  only 
of  the  sensations  produced  by  light  and  darkness  that  she 
writes  as  one  having  felt  them.  As  her  vision  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, this  must  have  been  an  effect  of  sub-conscious  recol- 
lection— unless  indeed  she  confuses  the  temperature  sense  as 
affected  by  the  sunshine  with  the  sense  of  sight.  Helen 
seems  from  an  early  age  to  have  written  of  what  she  "  saw  " 
and  "  heard,"  just  as  a  normal  person  would.  Something  of 
this  is  no  doubt  due  to  her  amazing  power  of  assimilating 
language,  but  the  fact  that  she  never  is  betrayed  into  a  false 
analogy  nor  strikes  the  wrong  note  shows  that  she  is  not 
repeating  a  lesson  by  rote,  but  is  expressing  a  genuine  feel- 
ing. Recollection  of  sensations  received  earlier  than  twenty 
months  will  not  explain  this.  It  must  be,  seemingly,  the 
translation  by  analogy  of  a  range  of  equally  delicate  and  ac- 
curate impressions  received  through  other  senses.  Why  not? 
The  changes  in  the  brain  by  which  we  recognize  the  rose  as 
red,  the  grass  as  green,  cannot  be  the  same  changes  which  in 
these  objects  cause  the  redness  and  the  greenness.  All  is,  the 
same  set  of  outward  phenomena  always  induce  the  correspondr 
ing  mental  phenomena.  So  if,  by  whatever  delicate  and  complex 
sense  impressions,  unknown  to  us,  Miss  Keller  perceives  the 
strength,  dignity,  authority,  repose,  which  Michel  Angelo  ex- 
pressed in  his  "  Moses,"  and  which  you  and  I  can  learn  only 
by  sight,  she  "  sees  "  the  statue  in  as  real  a  sense  as  we  do. 
As  to  hearing,  it  is  probable  Laura  had  a  less  clear  concep- 
tion of  that  than  of  sight.  Like  many  deaf  persons,  being  con- 
scious of  aerial  vibration  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  most 
hearing  persons  are,  recognizing  not  only  the  rhythm  but  the 
intensity  and  to  some  extent  the  pitch  of  sounds,  it  was  from 
that  very  fact  harder  for  her  to  think  of  audition  as  differing 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from  her  own  sensation  of  "  hear- 
ing with  the  feet." 

The  principles  on  which  the  education  of  both  girls  was 
based  were  substantially  the  same,  and  it  is  a  high  tribute  to 
Dr.  Howe's  genius  that  the  application  of  twentieth  century 
pedagogy  and  psychology  to  the  problem  only,  for  the  most 
part,  traces  out  the  path  he  blazed  before.  "  Most  can  raise 
the  flowers,  for  all  have  got  the  seed."      But  Miss  Sullivan 


not  only  grasped  and  supplied  the  principles  with  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  ;  she  made  decided  improvements  in  methods 
and  added  at  least  one  important  principle — that  of  begin- 
ning with  unceasing  talk  by  the  finger  alphabet  and  persist- 
ing in  it  in  the  face  of  a  total  lack  of  comprehension  on  the 
child's  part.  Perhaps  only  a  specially  attractive  teacher  with 
an  especially  inquisitive  child  could  succeed  as  she  did,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  while  Helen  seems  to  have  been  no 
quicker  than  Laura  was  to  grasp  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
connection  between  the  word  and  the  thing  (it  was  a  matter 
of  weeks  with  each),  that  illuming  ray  developed  in  her 
mind  almost  at  once  the  latent  images  of  ten,  twenty,  forty 
words,  while  Laura  was  still  obliged  to  toil  slowly,  painfully, 
to  add  word  by  word  to  her  vocabulary.  This  sudden  fruit- 
age after  two  months  of  seemingly  useless  cultivation  shows 
the  deep  wisdom  of  Miss  Sullivan's  plan. 

Miss  Sullivan  was  fortunate  in  being  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  modern  education  and  so  being  free  from  the  obses- 
sion of  the  printed  book  as  the  great  means  of  teaching.  Evi- 
dently a  lover  and  a  well-read  student  of  the  Book  of  Nature, 
she  took  Helen  afield  and  showed  her  all  the  familiar  objects 
of  meadow  and  wood  and  stream  and  swamp  and  hill,  ex- 
plaining everything  both  in  its  familiar  every-day  aspects  and 
in  its  relation  to  life  and  to  the  great  forces  which  sway  the  uni- 
verse. Laura's  teachers,  living  in  a  city  and  in  an  institution, 
had  not  the  opportunity,  even  if  they  had  the  ability,  to  lay  such 
a  groundwork  of  sound  knowledge.  Their  work  indeed  was 
evidently  reaching  out  toward  such  an  ideal  and  showed  psy- 
chological insight  far  in  advance  of  their  day.  But  when  we 
compare  Helen  in  her  first  year  or  two  of  instruction  eagerly 
feeling  an  egg,  breaking  it  open  to  feel  the  contents,  examining 
the  chipped  edges  of  one  newly  hatched,  plying  her  teachers 
with  questions,  and  learning  the  history  of  the  life  processes 
involved,  and  then  think  of  the  fifteen-year-old  Laura  pain- 
fully recalling  something  she  had  studied  in  her  book  about 
"chyhe"  and  "  chyme," — we  feel  that  we  behold  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  educationally. 

The  religious  development  of  the  two  presents  some  strik- 
ing  resemblances.     Both    were,  apparently,  the  children    of 


Calvinistic  parents.  But  these  parents  were,  rather  to  our  sur- 
prise, willing  to  entrust  the  religious  training  of  the  children  to 
the  teachers,  who  seem  to  have  held  a  more  liberal  creed.  In 
both  cases  no  teaching  was  given  on  any  of  the  points  which 
divide  our  "  two  and  seventy  jarring  sects,"  nor,  indeed,  at 
first,  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  In  both  cases  the 
logical  faculty,  after  learning  that  many  effects  are  produced 
with  a  purpose  by  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  that  other  ef- 
fects, seemingly  also  purposed,  are  beyond  human  power,  de- 
manded to  know  the  Author  of  these  higher  results.  Laura 
at  once  received  and  welcomed  what  is  understood  as  the 
"  liberal  Christian  "  theory,  and  developed  a  lovely  Christian 
faith  and  character  based  on  that  view  of  the  soul's  relation 
to  God.  Helen's  teacher  answered  her  early  enquiries  by 
presenting  what  we  hope  it  is  not  disrespectful  either  to  that 
lady  or  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  characterize  as  the  "  lumi- 
niferous  ether  theory  "  of  God — an  all-pervading  Presence,  all- 
efficient  and  incomprehensible.  Helen's  keen  intelligence  re- 
jected summarily  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  well-mean- 
ing friends  to  present  a  stereotyped  expression  of  conventional 
religious  views,  but  later,  in  converse  with  that  great  inter- 
preter of  religion,  Phillips  Brooks,  she  found  an  idea  of  God 
that  met  the  wants  of  the  human  heart  without  violating  the 
human  reason.  In  later  life  Laura  was  proselyted  by  friends 
of  the  Baptist  faith,  underwent  the  process  of  conversion,  and 
joined  the  church.  In  the  opinion  of  her  Boston  friends  this 
was  a  backward  step  in  her  spiritual  development,  causing 
narrowness,  acerbity,  and  self-righteousness  to  which  she  had 
been  a  stranger,  and  which  she,  fortunately,  outgrew.  There 
may,  however,  be  another  side  to  this  experience,  less  appar- 
ent from  outside. 

Laura  Bridgman's  organization  seems  to  have  been,  on  cer- 
tain planes,  as  fine  as  Helen  Keller's.  Her  native  refinement 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  coming  from  a  plain  country  home 
into  association  with  persons  belonging  to  circles  of  the 
highest  culture,  she  fell  instinctively  into  all  the  little  cus- 
toms of  polite  society  which  are  based  on  consideration  for 
others,  whereas  those  which  are  merely  conventions  had  to  be 
drilled  into  her  by  frequent  repetitions.     Her  exquisite  neat- 


ness,  her  deftness  of  movement,  her  keen  intuitions  as  to 
character,  the  sensitiveness  of  her  conscience,  were  those  of  a 
nature  refined  and  delicate  to  a  high  degree.  Her  intelli- 
gence, on  the  level  of  every-day  matters,  was  as  quick  as  any 
one's.  In  colloquial  language  and  the  subjects  generally 
treated  of  in  such  language  she  was  at  home. 

When  we  pass  above  that  level  in  thought,  in  language,  in 
aspiration,  her  limitations  appear.  Though  she  seems  to 
have  had  a  pretty  good  comprehension  of  "  book  language,' ' 
she  never  was  able  to  use  it  herself  with  grace  or  even  with 
correctness,  although  she  almost  always  makes  her  meaning 
plain.  Living  in  daily  intercourse  with  Dr.  Howe,  her  jour- 
nal, so  far  as  appears,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  or  of  Kossuth  or  of  Garibaldi.  Of  the  great  men 
who  came  to  see  her,  no  word  of  hers  shows  any  apprehen- 
sion of  what  they  stood  for  in  the  world  outside. 

Yet,  I  think,  some  qualification  must  be  made  in  this  esti- 
mate of  her.  Her  "poetry" — crude,  pathetic,  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  so  pathetic — shows  a  mind,  if  low-lying  and  level - 
lined,  "yet  also  nigh  to  Heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars." 
Of  rhyme  or  rhythm  it  is,  as  we  might  suppose,  guiltless. 
But  there  are  imaginative  ideas  in  picturesque  expression  and 
there  is  a  definite  poetic  form — that  of  Hebrew  poetry,  con- 
sisting in  the  parallelism  of  two  repeated  sentences  or  else  in 
their  sharp  contrast.  We  admire-  in  the  world-poet  Isaiah 
such  lines  as 

The  Lord  will  come  with  fire, 

And  with  his  chariots  like  a  whirlwind  ; 

To  render  his  anger  with  fury, 

And  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire. 

Why  should  we  not  allow  some  poetic  feeling  to  the  writer 
of  the  poem  "  On  Light  and  Darkness,"  from  which  we  take 
the  following  : 

Light  is  more  brilliant  than  ruby,  even  diamond. 

Light  is  whiter  than  snow. 

Darkness  is  night-like. 

It  looks  as  black  as  iron. 

Darkness  is  a  sorrow. 

Light  yields  a  shooting  joy  through  the  human  [heart]. 


And  if  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  if  it  be  "  the  very 
bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues,"  then  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
surely  "  loved  much,"  should,  by  God's  tests,  rank  high  in  the 
human  scale. 

Miss  Keller's  literary  skill  and  attainments  are  familiar  to 
us  all ;  only  one  point  claims  notice  here.  Her  writings  show 
a  wonderful  "  ear  "  for  the  niceties  of  spoken  language — the 
rhythm  and  balance  of  the  sentence,  the  recurrence  of  pleas- 
ing sounds,  the  suiting  of  the  cadences  to  the  meaning ;  how  is 
it  accounted  for?  Must  it  not  be  that  her  knowledge  of 
speech,  her  delicate  sense  of  the  muscular  movements  involved 
in  vocalization,  supplemented  by  what  her  wonderful  fingers 
report  as  to  these  fugitive  shadings  in  the  utterance  of  her 
friends,  give  her  this  fine  sense  which  enables  her  to  marshal 
her  words  in  a  Pyrrhic  dance,  an  ordered  march,  or  a  battle- 
charge?  Should  she  choose  to  subject  what  she  writes  to 
metrical  form,  even  the  most  exacting,  in  which 

Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tumble, 
So  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre, 

we  do  not  doubt  that  she  would  succeed. 

We  close  this  account  of  Laura  Bridgman's  life  with  the 
feeling  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  story  so 
admirably  and  fully  told  will  cease  to  be  of  deep  interest  to 
students  of  the  human  mind  and  lovers  of  the  human  soul. 

WESTON  JENKINS, 
Instructor  in  the  Alabama  School,  Talledega,  Alabama. 
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LAURA   BRIDGMAN. 

The  world  changes,  and  the  minds 
of  men.  Helen  Keller  outstrips  Laura 
Bridgman,1  as  Rudyard  Kipling  out- 
strips Maria  Edge  worth.  Will  Helen 
herself  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
fifty  years  hence,  to  a  generation  spoiled 

by  some  still  more  daring  recipient  of  its 

sympathy  and  wonder  ?    We  can  answer 

such  a    question  as  little  as  Dr.  Howe 

could  have  answered  it  fifty  years  ago  ; 

for  the  high-water  mark  of  one  age  in 

every  line  of  its  prowess  always  seems 

"  the  limit,"  —  at  any  rate  the  only  limit 
positively  imaginable  to  those  who  are 
living,  —  and  just  what  form  and  what 
direction  Evolution  will  strike  into  when 
she  takes  her  next  step  into  novelty  is 
ever  a  secret  till  the  step  is  made. 

Laura  was  the  limit  in  her  day.  The 
child  of  seven  was  dumb  and  blind  and 
almost  without  the  sense  of  smell,  with 
no  plaything  but  an  old  boot  which  served 
for  a  doll,  and  with  so  little  education  in 
affection  that  she  had  never  been  taught 
to  kiss.  She  was  sternly  handled  at  home, 
and  was  irascible  and  an  object  of  fear 
and  pity  to  all  but  one  of  the  village 
neighbors,  and  that  one  was  half-witted. 
The  way  in  which  she  became  in  a  few 
years,  through  Dr.  Howe's  devotion,  an 

1  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil and  what  He  taught  Her.    By  Maud  Howe 

and  Florence  Howe  Hall.    Boston  :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     1903. 


educated  girl,  delicate-mannered,  spirit- 
ual-minded, and  sweet-tempered,  seemed 
such  a  miracle  of  philanthropic  achieve- 
ment that  the  fame  of  it  spread  not  only 
over  our  country,  but  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  edification, 
a  missionary  feat.     The  Sunday-schools 
all  heard  of  Laura  as  a  soul  buried  alive 
but  disentombed  and  brought  into  God's 
sunlight  by  science  and  religion  work- 
ing hand  in  hand.     The  few  other  blind 
deaf-mutes  on  whom  attempts  at  rescue 
had  been  made  —  Oliver  Caswell,  Julia 
Brace,  and  others  —  were  so  inferior  that 
Laura's  decidedly  attenuated  personality 
stood  for  the  extreme  of  richness  attain- 
able by  humanity  when  its   experience 
was  limited  to  the  sense  of  touch  alone. 
Of  such  all-sided  ambitions  and  curiosi- 
ties, of  such  untrammeled  soarings  and 
skimmings  over  the  fields  of  language,  of 
such  completeness  of  memory  and  easy 
mastery  of  realities  as  Helen  Keller  has 
shown  us,  no  one  then  had  a  dream. 

It  is  now  indeed  the  age  of  Kipling 
versus  that  of  Edge  worth.  Laura  was 
primarily  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of 
conscience,  almost  a  theological  phenom- 
enon. Helen  is  primarily  a  phenome- 
non of  vital  exuberance.  Life  for  her 
is  a  series  of  adventures,  rushed  at  with 
enthusiasm  and  fun.  For  Laura  it  was 
more  like  a  series  of  such  careful  indoor 
steps  as  a  convalescent  makes  when  the 
bed  days  are  over.  Helen's  age  is  that 
of  the  scarehead  and  portrait  be-spat- 
tered  newspaper.  In  Laura's  time  the 
papers  were  featureless,  and  the  public 
found  as  much  zest  in  exhibitions  at  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  it 
now  finds  in  football  games. 

In  contrast  with  the  recklessly  sensa- 
tional terms  in  which  everything  nowa- 
days expresses  itself,  there  seems  a  sort 
of  white  veil  of    primness  spread  over 


this    whole    biography    of    Laura.     All 
those  who  figure  in  it  bear  the  stamp  of 
conscience.     Dr.  Howe  himself  took  his 
educative   task  religiously.     It  was  his 
idea,    as   it  was  that  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican liberals  of  his  generation,  that  the 
soul     has     intuitive    religious    faculties 
which    life   will  awaken,  independently 
of  revelation.     Laura's  nature    was  in- 
tensely moral,  —  almost  morbidly  so,  in 
fact,  —  and   assimilated   the  conception 
of  a  Divine  Ruler  with  great  facility  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  such 
an  idea  would  have  come  to  her  spon- 
taneously.      She   was    easily    converted 
into  revivalistic  evangelicism  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  through  communications 
which  her  biographers  deplore  as  having, 
perverted  her  originally  optimistic  faith. 
Her  spiritual  accomplishments  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  rather  as  matters  for 
wonder  by  the  public  of  her  day.     But, 
granted  a    nature   with  a    bent   in    the 
spiritual  direction,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
conditions  more  favorable  to  its  develop- 
ment than  Laura's.    Her  immediate  life, 
once  it  was  redeemed  (as  Dr.  Howe  re- 
deemed it)  from  quasi-animality,  was  al- 
most wholly  one  of  conduct  toward  other 
people.    Her  relations  to  "things,"  only 
tactile  at  best,   were  for  the  most  part 
remote  and  hearsay  and  symbolic.     Per- 
sonal relations  had  to  be  her  foreground, 
—  she  had  to  think  in  terms  almost  ex- 
clusively social  and  spiritual. 

When  she  was  twenty-two  years  old 
her  education  was  practically  finished, 
and  she  was  sent  to  her  parents'  home 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  personal  attentions  with  which  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  she  had  been 
so  lovingly  surrounded,  the  loss  of  the 
thousand  communications  which  had  fed 
her  mental  being  daily,  came  near  cost- 
ing the  sensitive  creature  her  life.     At 


the  farm,  mother,  father,  brothers,  all 
had  engrossing  occupations,  and  no  one 
could  give  time  to  the  formidably  tire- 
some task  of  manual  alphabet  conver- 
sation with  Laura.  She  had  to  subsist 
mainly  on  her  internal  resources.  Julia 
Brace  would  have  turned  over  on  her 
face  and  gone  to  sleep  like  a  dog.  Laura 
simply  sickened  unto  death  with  moral 
starvation.  "  On  one  occasion  she  be- 
came so  impatient  with  her  mother  for 
not  talking  with  her,  that  she  struck  her ! 
—  and  was  immediately  overcome  with 
despair  at  her  action.  She  brooded  over 
it  continually  and  would  not  be  comfort- 
ed. .  .  .  Dr.  Howe  was  summoned  and 
found  her  a  shadow  of  herself,  dying  of 
that  subtle  disease  which  we  call  home- 
sickness." A  friend,  Miss  Paddock,  was 
sent  to  bring  her  home.  It  was  bitter 
winter  weather.  When  Miss  Paddock 
came  to  the  girl's  bedside  "  and  spelt  into 
the  nerveless  hand  these  words  :  '  I  have 
come  to  take  you  home,'  a  wave  of  color 
surged  over  the  wan  face.  i  When  do 
we  start  ? '  whispered  the  thin  fingers. 
'As  soon  as  you  can  eat  an  egg,f  an- 
swered the  practical  Paddock."  Before 
they  had  covered  half  the  distance  to 
the  railroad,  Laura  had  fainted,  but  her 
will  never  faltered.  "  To  Boston !  to 
Boston !  that  cry  had  gone  up  night 
and  day  from  her  homesick  heart.  .  .  . 
And  her  fingers  flew  faster  and  faster  as 
the  train  brought  her  nearer.  Would 
Doctor  meet  them  ?  Was  he  glad  she 
was  coming  ?  These  two  questions  were 
repeated  endlessly."  At  last  they  ar- 
rived, and  in  the  warm  and  affectionate 
human  atmosphere  of  the  institution  she 
soon  recovered  her  vitality.  It  was  an 
exquisite  case  of  purely  moral  nostalgia. 


Laura  never  got  a  perfectly  free  use 
of  the  English  language.  Her  style  in 
writing  was  of  a  formality  both  quaint 
and  charming.  From  the  History  of 
My  Life,  which  she  wrote  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  I  cull  a  few  examples,  slips  of 
the  pen  and  all,  just  as  they  were  writ- 
ten :  — 

"  I  was  very  full  of  mischief  and  fun. 
I  was  in  such  high  spirits  generally.  I 
would  cling  to  my  Mother  so  wildly  and 
peevishly  many  times.  I  took  hold  of 
her  legs  and  arms  as  she  strode  across 
the  room.  She  acted  so  plain  as  if  it 
irritated  her  very  much  indeed.  She 
scolded  me  sternly.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  so  cross  and  uneasy  against  her. 
I  did  not  know  any  better.  I  never  was 
taught  to  cultivate  patience  and  mildness 
and  placid  until  I  came  away  from  my 
blessed  family  at  home.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
I  took  possession  of  a  small  room  in  the 
attic.  I  slept  and  sat  there  with  some 
of  my  dear  friends.  I  observed  many 
different  things  in  the  garret,  barrels  con- 
taining grain  and  rye  etc.  and  bags  filled 
with  flour  wheat.  I  was  very  much 
alarmed  by  not  finding  a  banister  on  the 
edge  of  the  floor  above  the  stairs.  .  .  . 

"  I  loved  to  sport  with  the  cat  very 
much.  One  morning  I  was  sitting  in 
my  little  rocking  chair  before  the  fire. 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  toward  the  old 
cat  and  drew  her  up  to  my  side.  I  in- 
dulged myself  in  having  a  game  with  her. 
It  was  so  cruel  a  sport  for  the  poor  liv- 
ing being.  I  was  extremely  indiscreet 
and  ignorant.  I  rejected  the  poor  crea- 
ture into  the  hot  fire.  My  Mother  came 
rushing  suddenly  and  rescued  the  cat 
from  her  danger.  She  seemed  very  im- 
pulsive with  the  insent  she  shook  and 
slapped  me  most  sternly  for  my  commit- 


ting  a  sin   against  her  dear    cat.     She 
punished  me  so  severely  that  I  could  not 
endure  the  effect  of   it  for  a  long  time. 
She  held  two  of  the  cat's  paws  up  for  me 
to  discerne  the  mark  of  the  flame  of  fire, 
My  conscience  told  me  at  length  that  it 
was  truly  very  wicked  in  me  to  have  done 
a  harm  to  her.     It  was  very  strange  tor 
the  cat  to  go  with  the  greatest  fearful 
suspeetion.     She    concealed    herself    so 
lucky  some.     The  old  cat  never  brought 
her  company  to  her  oldest  home  since 
she  was  banished  from  our  sight.     I  can- 
not ask  her  the  reason  why  she  never  re- 
traced her  natural  steps.     I  am  positive 
that  it  must  be  reality  of  her  death  now. 
The  favorite  cat  had  not  faith  in  us  that 
we  should    treat  her  more    kindly  and 
tenderly  again.  .  .  . 

u  Once  I  set  a  chair  by  the  fire  place ; 
I  was  trying  to  reach  the  shelf  to  search 
for  something.  I  drooped  my  central 
gravity  down  and  I  scorched  my  stom- 
ach so  terribly  that  it  effectually  made 
me  very  unwell  and  worrisome."  1 

There  are  endless  interesting  traits, 
some  of  them  humanly  touching,  some 
of  them  priceless  to  the  psychologist, 
scattered  through  this  life  of  Laura.  The 
question  immediately  suggests  itself, 
Why  was  Laura  so  superior  to  other 
deaf-mutes,  and  why  is  Helen  Keller  so 
superior  to  Laura  ?  Since  Galton  first 
drew  attention  to  the  subject,  every  one 
knows  that  in  some  of  us  the  material  of 
thought  is  mainly  optical,  in  others  audi- 
tory, etc.,  and  the  classification  of  human 
beings  into  the  eye-minded,  the  ear- 
minded,  and  the  motor-minded,  is  fami- 
liar. Of  course  if  a  person  is  born  to  be 
eye-minded,  blindness  will  maim  his  life 
far  more  than  if  he  is  ear-minded  origi- 
nally. If  ear-minded,  deafness  will  maim 
him  most.  If  he  be  natively  constructed 
1  I  take  these  extracts  from  Professor  San- 
ford's  article  on  Laura  Bridgman's  writing's,  in 

the  Overland  Monthly  for  1887.    For  some  rea- 
son they  are  omitted  from  the  present  volume. 


on  a  touch-minded  or  motor-minded  plan, 
he  will  lose  less  than  the  others  from 
either  blindness  or  deafness.  Touch-im- 
ages and  motor-images  are  the  only  terms 
that  subjects  "  congenitally  "  blind  and 
deaf  can  think  in.  It  may  be  that  Laura 
and  Helen  were  originally  meant  to  be 
more  "  tactile  "  and  "motile  "  than  their 
less  successful  rivals  in  the  race  for  edu- 
cation, and  that  Helen,  being  more  ex- 
clusively motor-minded  than  any  subject 
yet  met  with,  is  the  one  least  crippled  by 
the  loss  of  her  other  senses. 

But  such  comparisons  are  vague  con- 
jectures. What  is  not  conjecture,  but 
fact,  is  the  philosophical  conclusion  which 
we  are  forced  to  draw  from  the  cases 
both  of  Laura  and  of  Helen.  Their  entire 
thinking  goes  on  in  tactile  and  motor 
symbols.  Of  the  glories  of  the  world  of 
light  and  sound  they  have  no  inkling. 
Their  thought  is  confined  to  the  pallid- 
est  verbal  substitutes  for  the  realities 
which  are  its  object.  The  mental  ma- 
terial of  which  it  consists  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  rest  of  us  to  be  of  the 
deadliest  insipidity.  Nevertheless,  life 
is  full  of  absorbing  interest  to  each  of 
them,  and  in  Helen's  case  thought  is  free 
and  abundant  in  quite  exceptional  mea- 
sure. What  clearer  proof  could  we  ask 
of  the  fact  that  the  relations  among 
things,  far  more  than  the  things  them- 
selves, are  what  is  intellectually  inter- 
esting, and  that  it  makes  little  difference 
what  terms  we  think  in,  so  long  as  the 
relations  maintain  their  character.  All 
sorts  of  terms  can  transport  the  mind 
with  equal  delight,  provided  they  be 
woven  into  equally  massive  and  far-reach- 
ing schemes  and  systems  of  relationship. 
They  are  then  equivalent  for  intellectual 


purposes,  and  for  yielding  intellectual 
pleasure,  for  the  schemes  and  systems 
are  what  the  mind  finds  interesting. 

Laura's  life  should  find  a  place  in 
every  library.  Dr.  Howe's  daughters 
have  executed  it  with  tact  and  feeling. 
No  reader  can  fail  to  catch  something  of 
Laura's  own  touching  reverence  for  the 
noble  figure  of  "the  Doctor."  And  if 
the  ruddier  pages  which  record  Helen's 
exploits  make  the  good  Laura's  image 
seem  just  a  little  anaemic  by  contrast, 
we  cannot  forget  that  there  never  could 
have  been  a  Helen  Keller  if  there  had 
not  been  a  Laura  Bridgman. 

William,  James. 
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February, 1904 
TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

LAUKA  BRIDGMAN,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  what  he  taught 
her.  By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  To  the  psychologist  and  the 
educator  the  story  of  how  Loura  Bridgman  was  led  from  darkness  into  light 
has  been  of  surpassing  value.  Dr.  Howe's  annual  reports  in  which  he  detailed 
the  steps  in  her  progress  were  eagerly  awaited  not  only  by  the  specialists  but 
by  the  general  public  as  well  to  whom  the  tale  was  as  thrilling  as  any  of  the 
latest  romances.  This  latest  book  on  the  subject  tells  the  story  with  a  com- 
pleteness Licking  in  all  previous  publications  and  under  conditions  which  make 
it  of  peculiar  value.  The  substance  of  the  matter  is  taken  from  Dr.  Howe's 
records,  Laura's  own  journals  (think  of  it,  a  blind  deaf  mute  keeping  an 
intelligent  and  an  intelligible  journal)  and  extracts  from  the  journals  of  dif- 
ferent teachers.  These,  Dr.  Howe's  two  daughters  have  put  together  with 
much  skill,  assisted  by  their  noble  mother,  who  for  so ■  many  years  companioned 
Dr.  Howe  in  all  of  his  advanced  humanitarian  undertakings. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  her  father  a  sub 
stantial  farmer,  her  mother  a  woman  of  energy,  ability  and  intelligence;   the 
home  a  typical  New  England  one. 

When  two  years  old  scarlet  fever  deprived  her  of  sight  and  hearing,  leaving 
her  with  practically  no  sense  but  that  of  touch. 

Thru  those  earliest  years  before  Dr.  Howe  took  her  in  charge  she  had  one 
great,  kind  friend,  an  eccentric  bachelor,  Asa  Tenney,  with  whom  she  roamed 
thru  field  and  wood,  he  teaching  her  a  few  elementary  ideas.  Her  mother,  a 
busy  housewife,  had  but  little  time  to  give  to  the  little  afflicted  child,  whose 
only  plaything  was  an  old  boot,  her  doll. 

Dr.  Howe  first  heard  of  her  in  1837  and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  her 
rescue,  eager  to  attempt  with  her  what  psychologists  and  physicians  had  up  to 
this  time  pronounced  impossible. 

We  learn  that  she  was  a  comely  child  with  the  nervous  temperament  that 
indicated  sensibility,  activity,  capacity.  She  knew  the  form,  weight  and 
density  and  temperature  of  things  in  the  house.  She  would  follow  her  mother 
about  when  at  her  work,  clinging  to  her  dress  and  feeling  of  her  arms  and 
hands  when  she  was  doing  any  work.     She  loved  to  be  noticed  and  caressed. 

Taken  to  Boston  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  Dr.  Howe  with  infinite  patience 
day  after  day  pursues  the  plan  by  which  after  endless  repetitions  he  hopes 
to  get  her  to  ' '  perceive  the  analogy  between  the  signs  he  gave  her  and  the 


things  for  which  they  stood."  This  accomplished,  the  first  step  was  taken 
which  made  all  the  successive  progress  possible,  if  very  slow  and  tedious. 
This  is  how  he  describes  that  moment  which  opened  up  a  world  not  only  to 
Laura  Bridgman  but  to  all  others  suffering  under  the  same  affliction,  and 
which  makes  one  feel  that  no  defect  is  beyond  the  reach  of  loving,  persistent 
effort : 

' '  The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amazement,  and  patiently  imitated  every- 
thing her  teacher  did:  but  now  the  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  intellect 

to  work,  she  perceived  that  there  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  herself  make 
up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to  another  mind, 
and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  human  expression;  it  was  no 
longer  a  dog  or  a  parrot;  it  was  an  immortal  spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a 
link  new  of  union  with  other  spirits. ' ' 

We  have  purposely  omitted  giving  the  detailed  steps.  The  book  gives  them 
fully.  What  a  contrast  between  this  just  awakened  spirit  and  the  child  of 
whom  we  read  one  year  later: 

* '  Thus  her  mind  dwells  in  darkness  and  silent  stillness,  as  profound  as 
that  of  a  closed  tomb  at  midnight.  Nevertheless  she  seems  as  happy  and 
playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic.  When  left  alone 
she  seems  very  happy  if  she  has  her  knitting  or  sewing,  and  will  busy  herself 
for  hours. 

When  playing  by  herself  she  sometimes  purposely  spells  a  word  wrong 
with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish  for  a  moment,  and  laughs,  and  then  with 
the  right  hand  strikes  the  left  as  tho  to  correct  it. ' ' 

The  paragraph  describing  a  chance  meeting  with  a.  friend  in  the  hall 
presents  a  most  winning  picture. 

The  notes  from  reports  and  journals  are  replete  with  suggestions  for 
educators.  The  contrast  between  Laura  and  Julia  Brace,  a  mature  woman 
who  blind  and  deaf,  had  had  no  such  training,  deepens  one's  sense  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  ease  of  the  little  nine-year-old.  Beading,  writing, 
geography  gave  her  little  trouble,  but  arithmetic  she  did  not  like  and 
strongly  objected  to  her  teacher  " skipping  about"  when  hearing  the  multi- 
plication  table. 

The  writers  of  this  interesting  biography  give  due  credit  to  the  patient 
teachers  of  the  little  girl,  a  patience  and  devotion  rarely  found  for  labors 
requiring  such  mental  strain  and  fatigue.  We  perhaps  best  realize  this  strain 
when  we  read  that  Miss  Paddock,  one  of  the  doctor 's  most  loyal  and  effi- 
cient helpers  to  the  day  of  his  death,  could  not  keep  up  the  role  of  special 
teacher.  A  teacher  in  the  girls'  school  she  for  a  term  devoted  herself  to 
Laura,  but  finally  went  to  the  doctor  and  told  him  that  she  could  endure 
the  dumbness  and  stillness,  the  terrible  silence  no  longer  and  begged  to 
go  back  to  her  old  work.  The  other  devoted  teachers  were  Miss  Mary 
Swift,  Mary  Eogers,  Sarah  Wight.  In  thinking  of  what  was  accomplished 
for  the  afflicted  Ave  must  also  think  of  the  joy  that  extended  to  her  family 
and    friends.     Laura   Bridgman   was   able    to    write    to    her    mother   and    even 


taught  her  the  manual  alphabet,  Who  can  imagine  the  depths  of  joy  thus 
stirred  when  a  way  was  opened  for  the  communication  of  mother  and  child. 
The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Tenney  contains  so  much  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  child's  mind  and  spirit  that  we  give  it  in  full: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Tenney:  I  thank  you  for  the  box  of  pins  with  very  much. 
I  like  them  very  well.  We  could  not  understand  your  letter,  for  you  did  not 
write  it  very  good  and  the  words  were  very  funny  and  I  wish  that  you  could 
write  much  better  as  we  do.  Dr.  Howe  will  come  home  next  June.  I  am  verv 
well.  I  am  fourteen  years  old.  Dr.  has  got  his  wife,  her  name  is  Mrs.  Howe. 
Miss  J.  is  working  on  a  very  nice  worsted  chair  for  Mrs.  Howe.  Do  you 
ever  pray  to  God  to  bless  me.  I  always  think  of  Him  and  Heaven  and  "my 
soul  and  being  good,  for  Him  to  invite  me  to  come  to  his  Heaven.  I  love 
him  the  best  of  any  one  in  the  world.     My  friend,  goodbve. 

The   details   of  her   daily  life  are   fully   given;    her   visits   to   friends,   her 

occupations  and  pleasures  and  what  an  industrious  woman  she  was,  and 
how  capable.  Devoted  to  her  friends  and  the  institution  she  nearly  dies 
of  homesickness  when  after  years  of  student  life  it  has  been  decided  that 
her  place  is  in  her  own  family  home,  and  to  save  her,  she  is  brought  back 
to  the  Institute  where  her  home  is  thenceforth.  When  Dr.  Howe  dies  he 
provides  for  her  in  his  will.  In  1887  she  celebrates  on  her  fifty-eighth  birth- 
day her  jubilee  year  at  the  Institute,  and  dies  two  years  later,  much  beloved 
by  friends  on  both  sides  the  ocean. 

This  is  an  interesting  statement  concerning  the  child's  moral  opportunities. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  and  most  gratifying  fact,  that  she  adopts  and  fol- 
lows with  greater  readiness  and  facility  any  regulation  founded  upon  what 
may  be  called  natural  minor  morals,  than  one  based  upon  mere  arbitrary 
social  conventionalism.  She  does  not  forget  nor  violate  any  rule  of  conduct 
in  which  the  feelings  or  rights  of  others  are  concerned  but  she  is  apt  to 
forget  such  a  rule  as  that  one  should  not  rise  from  the  table  until  others 
have  done  eating.' 

Of  her  the  spiritual  nurture  what  he  has  to  say  is  full  of  suggestion.  He 
felt  deeply  his  high  responsibility.  "It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  could 
be  taught  any  creed  dogma  or  and  be  made  to  give  as  edifying  answers 
as  are  recorded  of  many  other  wonderful  children  to  questions  on  spiritual 
subjects.  Unaided  by  precedent  in  this  case  one  can  look  only  to  the  book 
of  nature,  and  that  seems  to  teach  that  we  should  prepare  the  soul  for  lov- 
ing and  worshiping  God  by  developing  its  powers,  and  making  it  acquainted 
with  his  wonderful  and  benevolent  works,  before  we  lay  down  rules  of  blind 
obedience. ' ' 

Other  letters  and  notes  reveal  more  clearly  how  wise  were  the  doctor's 
theories  and  plans  in  regard  to  her  religious  education.  There  is  much  food 
for  reflection  offered  here  for  those  studying  the  question  of  the  moral  educa- 
tion  of   children   in   the   schools. 

We  have  given  these  few  notes  in  the  hope  that  they  will  induce  all  of 
our  readers  to  obtain  this  important  and  fascinating  book.  The  education 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  representing  as  it  does  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  man  since  time  began  will  inspire  and  encourage  all  ex- 
plorers in  untried  fields  and  sustain  them  when  the  way  sterns  long  and 
,  tedious.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Howe,  ' '  Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome. ' ' 

Included  in  the  volume  are  the  beautiful  poetic  tributes  of  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Brooks  and  Channing,  Sanford's  article  on  the  "Writings  of  Laura 
Bridgman,"  numerous  valuable  notes  and  several  illustrations.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50. 
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A    HERO,  AND   CERTAIN    HEROINES 

He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll 
No  traveler's  foot  has  found, 

But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 
Untouched  by  sight  or  sound. 

O.  W.  Hohnes. 

THREE  remarkable  books  have  been 
published  within  a  year  or  so  which 
are  calculated  to  add  to  the  unique  fame 
of  one  of  America's  noblest  heroes.  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  might  be  called  a 
congenital  hero.  Courage,  altruism,  energy, 
the  flare  for  great  causes,  and  endless  en- 
thusiasm were  native  qualities  with  him, 
early  manifested.  He  might  have  had 
all  these  qualities,  however,  and  not  have 
possessed  the  modest,  attractive  person- 
ality which  is  all  the  more  winning  in 
heroes,  but  which  is  not  invariably  char- 
acteristic of  them. 

Dr.  Howe  had  a  passion  for  humanity 
which  led  him  to  befriend  whole  nations 
struggling  for  liberty,  whole  classes  of 
human  beings  suffering  and  neglected,  and 
to  alleviate,  as  well,  the  crying  needs  of 
individuals.  Whittier,  in  his  spirited  poem 
"The  Hero,"  written  fortunately  in  the 
lifetime  of  its  subject,  refers  to  the  knightly 
character  of  this  modern  Bayard,  of  his 
prowess  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in 
war  and  in  peace ;  and  in  one  significant 
stanza  the  poet  names  Howe's  highest 
title  to  endless  fame  : 

Wouldst  know  him  now?    Behold  him, 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 

The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 


for  more  details  of  the  romantic  and  ex- 
traordinary life  of  Laura's  great  teacher — 
one  of  America's  truest  heroes. 

Our  country  has  some  of  its  greatest 
treasures  in  the  work  and  example  of 
men  like  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  of  Hampton,  and  other 
militant  altruists  like  these.  Their  careers 
afford  incentive  and  give  encouragement 
to  those  who  in  our  day  are  working  in  the 
same  noble  spirit. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SERIES, 
SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE,  HERO  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

BERTHA  JOHNSTON. 

In  February,  1876,  Boston's  noblest  citizens  met  in  the  Music 
Hall  to  do  honor  to  one  who  in  many  respects  may  be  considered 
their  greatest  citizen-patriot,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  many  kindergartens  to  devote  a  part  of  February  to 
Froebel's  Mother-Play  of  the  Knights,  leading  up  to  the  subject 
of  Washington  as  cencrete  example  of  the  hero.  To  the  average 
kindergartner  the  story  of  Washington  is  more  or  less  familiar. 
It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  discuss  Earl  Barnes'  contention  that 
by  overworking  Washington  and  other  national  heroes  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  grades  we  lose  their  value  as  inspirational 
influences  in  those  later  years  when  their  sterling  manliness  should 
be  an  invaluable  aid  in  manhood  training.  Froebel's  Mother-play 
is  entirely  impersonal ;  it  names  no  actual  hero  whom  the  child  is 
to  imitate  or  emulate  or  for  whose  praise  he  is  to  strive. 

But  fresh  from  a  reading  of  the  wonderful  miracle  wrought 
with  Laura  Bridgman,  and  with  Dr.  Howe's  other  notable  achieve- 
ments in  mind  it  seemed  a  fitting  occasion  to>  recall  to  the  kinder- 
gartner the  story  of  this  heroic  figure  in  American  history.  The 
story  of  a  man  who  possessed  in  unusual  degree  the  characteristics 
which  we  associate  with  the  word  "knight,"  and  who  as  a  great  and 
original  educator  should  be  known  to  all  teachers.  What  we  give 
is  largely  culled  from  memorial  publications.  We  note  especially 
such  facts  as  illustrate  points  of  interest  to  educators  and  parents. 

Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  born  in  Boston  in  1801.  His 
father  was  a  ship-owner,  a  maker  of  cordage  and  ropes.  His  mother 
a  woman  of  lovelv  character  and  nresence. 


"On  one  occasion  the  little  fellow,  always  bold  and  adventurous, 
fell  from  a  floating  cake  of  ice  into  the  waters  of  the  Back  Bay,  and 
narrowly  escaped  drowning.  He  was  brought  dripping  into  his 
father's  place  of  business.  'Go  home  and  tell  your  mother  to  whip 
you,'  was  that  parent's  sentence.  2I  ran  home,'  the  doctor  used  to 
say,  'but  my  mother  did  not  whip  me.'  Whenever  he  related  the  lit- 
tle incident  the  tone  of  his  voice  expressed  a  sense  of  the  safety 
and  sweetness  of  that  mother's  love,  which  the  passage  of  years  and 
the  scenes  of  a  life  crowded  with  interest  had  been  powerless  to 
efface." 

The  boy  attended  the  well  known  Boston  Latin  School,  of  rough 
manners  and  harsh  discipline,  but  where  the  schoolboy  early  showed 
remarkable  force  of  character  and  independence  of  spirit  in  main- 
taining unpopular  principles  against  popular  majorities. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  Brown  University  at  Providence.  Here 
his  superabundant  energy  and  ingenuity  found  frequent  vent  in 
practical  jokes,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  And  we  learn 
that  he  was  twice  rusticated.  Modern  educators  are  striving  to 
find  a  legitimate  outlet  for  such  energies  that  will  satisfy  the  brim- 
ming, exuberant  spirits  of  youth  without  crushing  them.  Upon  this 
subject  Mrs.  Howe  says : 

''Like  many  in  similar  circumstances  he  thought  the  faults  of  his 
academic  career  not  wholly  his  own.  He  did  not  recognize  in  the 
remembrance  of  it  any  direct  personal  influence  leading  him  to  the 
best  use  of  his  powers,  or  to  that  enthusiasm  for  beautiful  and  noble 
things  of  which  he  must  surely  even  at  that  early  age  have  been 
capable.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  splendor  and  solidity  of 
his  manhood  makes  us  sure  that  much  latent  good  was  conveyed 
in  the  education  which  he  considered  so  imperfect.  .  .  .  If  we 
add  to  these  accomplishments  that  of  a  systematic  and  industrious 
habit  of  life  which  he  retained  until  its  very  end,  we  shall  be  led  to 
conclude  that  his  alma  mater  was  no  careless  nurse,  even  for  a  youth 
of  so  much  fire  and  adventure." 

Dr.  Howe  was  graduated  in  1821  returning  to  Boston  to  study 
medicine. 

Before  he  began  a  regular  practice,  came  a  desperate  cry  for 
help  from  a  poor  and  oppressed  people,  an  appeal  to  which  he  was 
never  deaf,  and  soon  he  was  crossing  the  waters  on  his  way  to 
succor  Greece  in  her  revolt  against  the  Turks.  Here  his  energy 
and    ingenuity,    his    trained    mind    and    surgical    knowledge    found 


ample  field  for  all  their  resources.  He  was  indeed  no  carpet  knight, 
but  for  six  years  maintained  a  good  fight  in  many  capacities,  or- 
ganizing the  army  and  ambulance  departments,  creating  hospitals, 
fighting  when  necessary,  curing  the  sick,  encouraging  the  faint- 
hearted.    He  says  of  himself : 

"I  was  at  this  period  naturally  very  handy,  active,  and  tough,  and 
soon  became  equal  to  any  of  the  mountain  soldiery  in  capacity  for 
endurance  of  fatigue,  hunger,  and  watchfulness.  I  could  carry  my 
gun  and  heavy  belt  with  jatagan  and  pistols  all  day  long,  clambering 
among  the  mountain  passes,  could  eat  sorrel,  and  snails,  or  go  with- 
out anything,  and  at  night  lie  down  on  the  ground  with  only  my 
shaggy  capote,  and  sleep  like  a  dog." 

He  returned  to  America  to  plead  with  his  countrymen  to  send 
supplies  to  his  protege  nation  lest  they  be  overcome  with  starva- 
tion. Clothing  and  money,  even  toys  from  the  children  came  in 
quick  response  to  his  earnest  pleas.  With  these  he  returned  and 
distributed  them  with  careful  discrimination.  At  Egina  to-day 
is  to  be  seen  a  beautiful  quay  called  the  American  Mole,  which 
stands  as  evidence  of  his  executive  skill  and  wisdom.  Many  Greek 
families  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city  and  here  he  esablished  a 
main  depot  for  supplies  and  the  people  being  without  work  he  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  mole  to  furnish  occupation  to  men, 
women  and  children.  Again,  upon  land  granted  by  the  government, 
he  planted  a  colony  of  exiles  upon  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Hoy- 
quick  he  was  to  see  an  opportunity  and  use  it! 

"We  got  cattle  and  tools,  ploughed  and  prepared  the  earth,  got  up 
a  school  house  and  a  church.  In  one  of  my  journey ings,  I  found  a 
sick  straggler — a  deserter,  probably,  from  the  French  army, — who 
was  by  trade  a  wheelwright.  After  curing  him,  I  got  him  to  build 
a  cart,  and  it  was  such  a  marvel  that  the  peasantry  flocked  from  all 
the  neighboring  districts  to  see  it,  having  never  seen  a  wheeled 
vehicle  before." 

It  was  during  the  Greek  campaign  that  the  episode  occurred 
which  Whittier  celebrated  in  his  ringing  verses,  "The  Hero,"  and 
which  should  have  a  special  appeal  to  educators  because  it  shows 
us  the  he/o  in  both  war  and  peace,  and  in  both  cases  as  the  pre- 
server and  nurturer  and  not  as  the  destroyer. 

Returning  to  his  native  shores,  Dr.  Howe  turned  back  almost  at 
once  to  engage  again  in  an  adventurous  undertaking*  that  was  not 
in  his  original  plan.    Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  should  always 


be  remembered  as  the  American  who  first  became  practically  in-| 
terested  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  had  visited  in  Paris  the 
schools  founded  there  for  the  blind  by  the  Abbe  Haiiy  and  induced 
Dr.  Howe  to  return  to  Pans  to  master  the  methods  there  pursued. 
The  Poles  were  at  this  time  at  war  with  the  Russians  and  again 
America  was  sending  money  and  clothing  to  a  people  struggling 
for  freedom.  These  were  consigned  to  Gen.  Lafayette  in  Paris. 
Vain  attempts  had  been  made  to  send  them  across  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier to  a  body  of  insurgents  in  refuge  there.  Howe  was  asked  to 
be  the  bearer  of  his  countrymen's  gifts,  as  he  was  about  to  visit 
Berlin  in  order  to  study  the  schools  for  the  blind  established  there 
twenty-five  years  before  by  this  same  Abbe  Haiiy.  Here  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Prussian  government  and  languished  in  rigorous 
confinement  till  under  protest  of  the  American  Minister  he  traveled 
600  miles  in  custody  of  two  gendarmes  and  was  told  never  to  cross 
the  border  again.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  here,  that  years^  afterward 
Dr.  Howe  received  a  gold  watch  from  Germany  in  recognition  of 
his  achievement  with  James  Bridgman. 

Once  more  at  home  in  1632  he  began  his  experiments  with  the 
blind,  beginning  with  three  children  of  one  family,  which  he  took 
into  his  home  at  his  father's. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  school  as  seen  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  : 

"When  we  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mann  he  took  Mary 
and  me  to  a  small  wooden  house  in  Hollis  street,  where,  in  the  sim- 
plest surroundings,  we  found  Dr.  Howe,  with  the  half-dozen  first 
pupils  he  had  picked  up  in  the  highways  and  byways.  He  had  then 
been  about  six  months  at  work,  and  had  invented  and  laboriously 
executed  some  books  with  raised  letters,  to  teach  them  to  read,  some 
geographical  maps,  and  geometrical  diagrams  necessary  for  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics.  He  had  gummed  twine,  I  think,  upon  card- 
board, an  enormous  labor,  to  form  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

"I  shall  not,  in  all  time,  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by 
seeing  the  hero  of  the  Greek.  Re  volution,  who  had  narrowly  missed 
being  that  of  the  Polish  revolution  too;  to  see  this  hero,  I  say, 
wholly  absorbed,  and  applying  all  the  energies  of  his  genius  to  this 
apparently  humble  work,  and  doing  it  as  Christ  did,  without  money 
and  without  price." 

•  Many  exhibitions  of  the  good  work  accomplished  now  opened 
the  heart  and  the  purse  strings  of  the  people,  and  Col.   Perkins 


gave  his  large  house  and  ground  for  Dr.  Howe's  use,  provided  the 
city  of  Boston  would  raise  $50,000.  The  first  Taney  fair  ever  held 
in  Boston  was  called  to  raise  funds  for  furthering  this  work. 

A  great  achievement  must  be  largely  measured  by  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  overcome.  What  were  some  of  Dr.  Howe's?  We 
learn  that: 

*2He  was  obliged  to  create  his  own  working  machinery,  to  drill 
and  instruct  his  corps  of  teachers,  himself  first  learning  the  secrets 
of  the  desired  instruction.  He  was  also  obliged  to  keep  the  infant 
institution  fresh  in  the  interest  and  good  will  of  the  public,  and  to 
give  it  a  recognized  place  among  the  benefactions  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

"All  this  he  accomplished,  but  not  so  easily  as  we  relate  it.  He 
superintended,  moreover,  every  detail  of  the  management  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution,  which  in  a  few  years  came  to  number  one 
hundred  pupils.  He  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  principal 
instructor. 

And  now  a  new  achievement  awaits  him,  one  of  the  most 
divine  attempts  recorded  in  the  long  history  of  man,  and  which 
reinforces  Drummond's  claim  for  Love  as  "the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world,"  for  it  does  conquer  all  obstacles.  The  problems  sug- 
gested by  the  teaching  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf-mutes  set  Dr. 
Howe  to  questioning  the  possibility  of  instructing  those  in  whom 
the  double  loss  might  be  found.  In  1837  he  hears  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  thus  afflicted.  The  story  of  the  miracle  performed  upon  her 
is  told  with  such  thilling  interest  in  the  book  written  by  Dr.  Howe's 
daughters  and  recently  published  that  we  will  merely  refer  to  it  here, 
speaking  of  it  more  in  detail  in  our  book  review  columns.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  little  girl,  deaf,  blind  and  practically  with  no 
sense  but  that  of  touch,  was  given  the  key  of  communication  with 
her  kind  and  was  put  in  possesion  of  herself.  To  Laura  Bridgman 
Dr.  Howe  gave  a  world,  if  not,  as  some  one  has  said,  a  soul. 

The  methods  used  with  her  and  his  other  pupils  stamp  Dr.  Howe 
as  an  original  genius  in  education  as  in  other  matters.  Forced, 
as  it  were,  to  use  the  word  method,  his  use  of  it  here  antedates 
other  educators  by  ten  years.  He  himself  went  blindfold  for  sev- 
eral weeks  that  he  might  more  accurately  study  the  mental  processes 
of  the  blind.  He  was  continually  seeking  new  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose. 


In  1843  Dr.  Howe  was  married  to  Julia  Ward,  the  charming 
daughter  of  a  New  York  banker,  and  one  who  proved  in  every  way 
a  noble  helpmate  even  for  so  unusual  a  man  as  Dr.  Howe.  Known 
to  many  even  more  than  this  her  great  husband,  by  her  glorious 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  and  for  her  continued  allegiance  to 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  progress,  her  voice  is  ever  heard 
in  appeal  wherever  the  rights  of  man  are  imperiled,  the  weak 
oppressed,   or   the   good   assailed. 

About  the  same  time  Horace  Mann  had  taken  unto  himself  a 
wife  and  the  two  bridal  couples  took  passage  on  the  same  steamer 
and  visited  together  many  of  the  interesting  points  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent,  not  omitting  those  institutions  which  would 
throw  any  light  on  the  problems  with  which  they  were  confronted 
at  home. 

In  the  succeeding  spring  a  little  daughter  was  born  in  Rome. 
"It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  joy  manifested  by  Dr.  Howe 
on  this  occasion,  a  new  and  deep  fountain  of  affection  and  happi- 
ness springing  up  in  his  heart  to  enrich  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life."  And  thruout  a  long  and  busy  life  beset  with  numerous  and 
perplexing  problems  we  find  here  a  father  who  nevertheless  found 
time  to  "live  with  his  children/'  In  the  charming  book  which  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  wrote  for  her  children,  called 
"When  I  Was  Your  Age,"  we  read: 

"I  cannot,  in  this  short  space,  tell  how  he  worked  with  the 
friends  of  liberty,  to  free  slaves ;  how  he  raised  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  helped  them  to  help  themselves;  how  he  was  a  light  to  the 
blind,  and  to  all  who  walked  in  darkness,  whether  of  sorrow,  sin  or 
suffering.  Most  men,  absorbed  in  such  high  works  as  these,  would 
have  found  scant  leisure,  for  family  life  and  communion,  but  no 
finger  ache  of  our  father's  smallest  child  ever  escaped  his  loving 
care,  no  childish  thought  or  wish,  ever  failed  to  win  his  sympathy. 
We  who  had  this  big  privilege  of  being  his  children,  love  to  think 
of  him  as  the  brave  soldier,  the  wise  physician,  the  great  philanthro- 
pist, but  dearest  of  all  is  the  thought  of  him  as  our  loving  and  tender 
father." 

On  this  trip  he  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  early  Greek  experi- 
ences, received  everywhere  with  the  attentions  of  a  grateful  people. 
And  everywhere  in  all  countries  the  travelers  had  the  joy  of  meet- 
ing with   kindred   spirits   of  varied   interest,   the   progressive,  the 


cultured  of  all  classes  delighted  to  meet,  with  and  confer  with  this 
creative  genius  Again  in  America  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the 
institution  and  his  labors  were  now  extended  to  general  education, 
for  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 
"And  the  zeal  and  thoroness  with  which  he  caused  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  to  be  examined  were  such  as  to  occasion  important  re- 
forms." Horace  Mann,  himself  in  those  days  the  apostle  of  our 
state  education,  says,  in  a  letter  of  that  time,  that  the  work  ac- 
complished in  this  examination  "could  only  have  been  done  by  an 
angel— or  Sam  Howe." 

As  member  of  the  first  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charities 
he  promulgated  eight  rules  which  it  has  been  said  should  be  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  gold  over  every  bureau  of  charities.     "There 
was  that  in  them  which  met  the  dangers  which  tend  to  make  us 
build  up  institutions  and  forget  why  we  built  them  up,  which  make 
us  build  great  hospitals  forgetful  of  the  sick  and  make  great  or- 
ganizations for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  forgetful  of  the  poor  who  are 
to  be  relieved/ ' 

He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  placing  the  wards  of  the  public 
in  private  homes  rather  than  in  institutions  and  indeed  the  spirit 
of  his  philanthropy  is  well  shown  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
one  of  his  annual  reports.  Witness  his  interpretation  of  an  often 
quoted  passage  from  Scripture: 

That  our  work  may  be  well  done  it  must  be  by  the  people  them- 
selves, directly  and  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  taught  that  the  poor 
ye  shall  have  always  with  you, — that  is,  near  you — in  your  hearts 
and  affections,  within  your  sight  and  knowledge;  not  thrust  far 
away  from  you  and  always  shut  up  alone  by  themselves,  in  alms- 
houses and  reformatories  that  they  may  be  kept  at  the  cheapest 
rate.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  vicarious  virtue.  True  charity  is  not 
done  by  deputy. 

Prison  reform  next  claims  his  attention  and  again  we  find  him 
urging  the  introduction  of  articulate  speech  for  the  deaf,  which  he 
had  seen  successfully  used  in  Germany  and  England,  and  then  in 
the  face  of  even  more  ridicule  than  is  ordinarily  excited  by  any  new 
departure  he  begins  the  education  of  the  idiots  and  the  feeble- 
minded, here  as  before  gloriously  proving  his  lifelong  motto  that 
"Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome."    What  more  fitting  tribute 


was  uttered  at  his  memorial  service  than  that  of  the  idiot  pupil 
who  said  "He  will  take  care  of  the  blind  in  Heaven.  Won't  he 
take  care  of  us,  too?" 

Naturally  this  man  whose  sympathies  were  ever  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  freedom  could  throw  his  influence  on  but  one  side  when 
the  anti-slavery  question  arose.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  was  editor  for  a  year,  in  conjunction  with 
his  wife,  of  this  journal,  which  discussed  the  practical  side  of  this 
reform  movement.  At  this  crisis  his  voice  was  ever  raised  in  behalf 
of  the  fugitive  slave  and  just  as  he  always  was,  when  a  series  of 
lectures  upon  slavery  were  arranged  its  advocates,  as  well  as  its 
opponents,  were  given  a  hearing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  he  did  good  service 
and  later  he  was  one  of  the  commission  that  in  time  led  the  way  to 
the  forming  of  the  Freedmari's  Bureau. 

But  aeain  there  is  a  cry  for  help  from  the  far  East.  This  time 
it  is  the  Christians  of  Crete  who  have  risen  against  their  Turkish 
rulers,  and  again  a  champion  is  found  in  Dr.  Howe,  who  with 
great  exertions  raises  a  fund  of  $37,000  for  their  aid,  and  in  1867, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  sails  once  more  for  Europe,  this  time  ac- 
companied by  two  of  his  daughters.  At  Argos  a  young  Greek 
physician,  Dr.  Anaguos,  becomes  his  right  hand  man,  and  after- 
wards becomes  his  son-in-law  (married  to  the  little  Roman  maiden, 
Julia  Romana)   and  assistant  at  the  Blind  Asylum. 

When,  a  few  years  later,  Santo  Domingo  applies  for  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Howe  is  appointed  one  of  a  commis- 
sion sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  study  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question,  his  verdict  being  affirmative,  but  for  various 
reasons  the  project  is  not  carried  then. 

This  was  his  last  public  service,  though  he  continued  for  some 
time  to  attend  to  his  duties  at  office,  and  at  the  business  meetings  of 
the  Blind    School,  Idiot  School,  and  other  institutions. 

On  January  4,  1876,  he  became  ill,  and  died  upon  the  9th. 
Funeral  services  were  held  upon  the  13th  and  on  February  8  a 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  this  most  knightly  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  From  some  of  the  notable  things  there  expressed  we  will 
quote  a  few  that  serve  to  illuminate  the  life  and  character  of  our 
hero.      Governor  Bullock  said:     "There  is  nothing  in  the  recorded 


manifestations  of  sycopathy  or  of  poetry  which  surpasses  in  inter- 
est the  character  of  his  early  experiments  in  almost  creating  a  new 
sense  for  an  immortal  mind."  And  again:  "By  his  example  and 
instructions  thru  all  these  years  Dr.  Howe  taught  the  state  to 
reverence  human  nature  in  every  individual." 

Hon.  William  Gaston  said:  "Besides  great  ability  there  are 
two  things  which  make  men  strong.  Dr.  Howe  had  them  both — 
an  intelligent  conscience  and  the  quiet  courage  to  obey  it.  True 
courage  is  not  noisy.  It  does  not  find  its  expression  in  defiant 
manner  or  vapory  speech,  but  it  does  consist  in  a  quiet  determina- 
tion to  do  right  because  it  is  right,  and  in  traveling  in  a  straight, 
thou  unpopular,  pathway." 

To  Rev.  F.  K.  Hedge  he  was.  a  model  of  chivalry:  "The  es- 
sence of  chivalry  consists  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  weak  and 
oppressed,  and  of  that  devotion  Dr.  Howe  was  our  most  illustri- 
ous example."  Again:  "Intellectual  greatness  is  an  accident  of 
the  brain  which  some  counter-accident  may  at  any  time  neutralize, 
and  which  the  accident  of  death  must  finally  explode.  But  moral 
greatness  belongs  to  that  which  is  most  interior  and  indestructible — 
the  man  of  the  man,  the  will;  the  one  thing  in  us  which  survives 
when  genius  has  gone  to  the  worms  and  learning  and  eloquence 
have  turned  to  dust." 

"A  peculiarity  of  his  enthusiasm  was  the  liberality,  the  toler- 
ance that  accompanied  it." 

These  words  of  Dr.  Hale's  upon  that  occasion  will  set  many 
patriot  minds  to  thinking:  "Do  you  remember,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— while  we  are  celebrating  these  events,  while  we  are  going 
back  to  memories  of  the  past  act,  while  we  are  recalling  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence — does  it  occur  to  you  to  think  that  there 
are  large  circles  in  the  civilized  world,  that  there  are  large  bodies 
of  men  and  women,  as  cultivated  as  you  are,  who  never  heard  of 
the  destruction  of  the  tea,  who  know  nothing  of  the  name  of  Bunker 
Hill,  who  are  perfectly  careless  of  these  local  events  in  your  his- 
tory, to  whom  the  distinction  of  Boston,  for  instance,  the  place  that 
Agassiz  chose  for  his  home,  that  it  is  the  place  whose  hospitals 
first  tested  the  invention  of  ether,  and,  most  of  all,  where  the  great 
secrets  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul  were  made  clear,  when  light  was 


given  to  the  eyes  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and,  shall  I  not  say,  a  voice 
to  her  tongue?" 

But  limitations  of  space  forbid  anything  further  than  this  brief 
outline  of  an  exceptional  life.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  turn 
for  fuller  knowledge  to  the  publications  authorized  by  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  which  can  be  had  for  a  nominal  sum.  There  is 
no  more  surprising  or  fascinating  reading  than  these  memorials  of 
a  career  which  should  be  the  conscious  heritage  of  all  American 
children.  Every  high  school  boy  and  girl  should  have  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Howe,  the  great  philanthropist,  who,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Hale,  redeemed  that  word  from  the  scorn  which  was  falling  upon 
it.     The  man  who  did. 

In  the  language  of  his  noble  and  consecrated  wife: 
"It  must  be  remembered  also  that  there  is  a  fatherhood  of  human 
society,  a  vigilance  and  forethought  of  benovolence  recognized  in  in- 
dividuals who  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  interests  of  mankind. 
The  man  to  whose  memory  the  preceding  pages  are  dedicated,  is  one 
of  those  who  have  best  filled  this  relation  to  their  race.  Watchful 
of  its  necessities,  merciful  to  its  shortcomings,  careful  of  its  dignity, 
and  cognizant  of  its  capacity,  may  the  results  of  his  labor  be  handed 
down  to  future  generations,  and  may  his,  name  and  example  be  held 
in  loving  and  lasting  remembrance." 
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Hall.     Little, 
SI. 50  net. 


Brown    &    Co.,    Boston. 


This  account  is  a  substitute  for  the  one 
which  Dr.  Howe  himself  never  found  time 
to  write,  although  he  cherished  the  idea 
for  years.  Written  now  by  two  of  his 
daughters,  it  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to 
the  general  public  than  his  own  account 
would  have  been,  because  it  sets  the  story 
of  Laura  Bridgman  and  her  education 
within  the  larger  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  own 
life,  the  life  of  a  hero  and  philanthropist. 
Dr.  Howe,  although  not  the  founder  of  the 
first  institution  for  teaching  the  blind  in 
America,  was  its  faithful  developer  from 
its  feeble  beginning  in  his  young  manhood, 
when,  as  he  said,  "the  infant  institution 
crept  on  all  fours,"  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life  when  it  had  grown  to  the  great  Perkins 
Institution,  occupying  a  commanding  posi- 
tion before  the  world.  Dr.  Howe's  teach- 
ing of  the  blind  began  in  1832.  Jn  1837, 
Laura  Bridgman,  then  seven  years  old, 
was  committed  to  his  care.  He  had 
thought  of  the  problem  that  the  education 
of  a  deaf  and  blind  child  would  present, 
and  his  mind  was  set  on  working  it  out. 
How  he  heard  of  Laura,  how  he  sought 
her  out,  and  his  first  impressions  of  her, 
form  an  interesting  tale.  How  he  began 
teaching  her  arbitrary  language  ;  what  ex- 
alted joy  they  both  felt  at  the  supreme 
moment  when  she  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  means  of  communication  with  her 
fellow  creatures   was    being  put   into    her 
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hands ;  how  ardently  he  longed  that  her 
religious  nature  might  have  its  free  natural 
unfolding,  and  how  his  plans  for  this  were 
marred  by  ignorant  but  well-meant  interfer- 
ence ;  how  Laura's  intellectual  progress 
and  general  life  training  went  steadily  for- 
ward ; — all  this  makes  marvelously  interest- 
ing reading  not  only  for  the  educator,  but 
for  anyone. 

As  Prof.  E.  C.  Sanford  says,  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridgman  ''has  become  a  classic 
in  psychological  literature."  This  book 
brings  together  in  convenient  form  much 
material  not  otherwise  available,  but  it  will 
do  its  best  service  to  the  serious  student  if 
it  leads  him  to  a  diligent  study  of  Dr. 
Howe's  own  reports,  for  they  are  teeming 
with  educational  wisdom,  only  a  small  part 
of  which  is  as  yet  lived  up  to. 

An  appendix  furnishes  part  of  an  article 
by  Prof.  E.  C.  Sanford  on  the  writings  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  set  of  elucidating  notes  from  Dr.  Howe's 
reports.  There  is  an  index,  and  John 
Elliott  has  made  six  illustrations,  most  of 
them  portraits. 
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"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her."  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   Price  $1.50  and  has  some  390  pages. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  efforts 
to  reach  the  shut-in  mind  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  has  been  fully  told  for  the  first  time  by 
his  daughters.  The  book  has  been  finely  il- 
lustrated with  pictures  of  Dr.  Howe  teach- 
ing Laura  Bridgman,  the  Bridgman  Home- 
stead, Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  Julia  Ro- 
mana  Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  Grindley  Howe,  the 
stream  where  Laura  Bridgman  was  bap- 
tized, and  Dr.  Michael  Anagnos. 

The  book  is  a  fine  history  of  a  magnificent 
work  accomplished,  and  had  Dr.  Howe  pos- 
sessed more  leisure  before  he  died,  he  would 
have  commenced  the  work  of  writing  the  his- 
tory himself.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe  his 
son-in-law,  who  had  been  his  assistant  in 
his  work,  succeeded  him  as  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  has  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  work  up  to  the  present 
day. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, December  3,  1839.  She  had  good  eye- 
sight as  an  infant,  but  owing  to  severe  ill- 
ness for  several  years  her  sense  of  smell  be- 
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came  blunted,  she  lost  her  sight,  sense  of 
hearing  and  power  of  speech,  and  she  would 
have  been  doomed  to  an  eternal  night  men- 
tally if  Dr.  Howe  had  not  taken  her  in 
charge  at  his  institution  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston.  By  the  most  patient  teach- 
ing she  soon  learned  to  read  and  to  take 
care  of  herself.  So  wonderful  was  her  prog- 
ress that  she  was  able  to  select  colors,  and 
make  fine  crochet  work,  and  did  it  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  the  different  colors  giving  a 
peculiar  feeling  to  the  different  materials. 

Her  case  was  of  such  interest  that  Mr. 
L.  N.  Fowler  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Lydia  Folger 
Fowler,  visited  the  institute  and  saw  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Dr.  Howe  many  times.  In 
their  conversation  with  the  latter  Dr.  Howe 
expressed  his  belief  in  the  general  principles 


of  Phrenology,  and  thought  that  much  good 
would  accrue  from  a  knowledge  and  an  ap- 
plication of  its  truths  in  the  education  of 
the  young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Wells  also  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  development  of  Laura's 
mind,  and  in  1885  an  interesting  account 
of  an  afternoon  spent  with  Laura  by  Mrs. 
Wells  was  published  in  the  August  number 
of  that  year. 

Laura  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  was 
tall,  spare,  full  of  nervous  action,  with  the 
sensitive,  eager  face,  delicate  profile,  finely 
shaped  head  and  the  dignified  demeanor  of 
a  woman  of  refinement  and  character.  She 
knew  more  of  modern  literature  than  most 
women  in  full  possession  of  their  senses, 
and  was  fastidious  in  her  friendships,  in- 
variably selecting  bright  and  agreeable  peo- 
ple, and  showing  a  marked  diversion  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  intellect.  She  had  wonder- 
fully delicate  hands,  and  her  gestures  were 
strangely  expressive.  She  was  deft  in  move- 
ment, and  not  only  dressed  herself  and  took 
dainty  care  of  her  room,  but  was  skillful 
in  some  kinds  of  fancy  work.  She  chose  deli- 
cate and  soft  materials  for  her  clothing,  and 
liked  the  dress  of  her  friends  to  be  of  smooth 
and  fine  texture. 

Dr.  Howe  was  a  pioneer  in  his  great  work 
in  undertaking  the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  since  his  marked  success  in 

her  treatment,  many  blind  deaf-mutes  have 
been  benefited  by  the  system  that  he  origi- 
nated and  devised  for  Laura.  Thus  the  book 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters  is  in 
every  way  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  work  abounds 
with  reports,  records,  journals  and  letters 
of  reference  bearing  upon  the  period  of 
years  that  Laura  was  an  inmate  in  Dr. 
Howe's  institution,  to  which  she  went  in  the 
year  1837,  being  then  seven  years  and  ten 
months  old. 

His  methods  of  developing  this  sensitive 
child  were  at  once  original,  and  remarkably 
ingenious,  but,  fortunately,  Dr.  Howe  was 
a  man  who  was  able  to  understand  Human 
Nature. 

On  page  40  Dr.  Howe  speaks  of  Laura  as 
having  a  good  form  of  body  and  regular 
features,  "but  what  was  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance," he  continued,  "there  were  marks 
of  refinement  in  her  organization,  and  the 
nervous  temperament  predominated.  This 
gave  sensibility,  activity,  and,  of  course, 
capacity.  I  found  that  she  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  much  in  the  world  about  her. 
She  knew  the  form,  weight,  density  and 
temperature  of  things  in  the  house.  She 
used  to  follow  her  mother  about,  clinging 
to  her  dress,  and  feeling  her  arms  and  hands 
when  she  was  doing  any  work.  The  faculty 
of  Imitation,  of  course,  led  her  to  strive  to 


do  whatever  she  perceived  others  doing, 
whether  she  could  understand  it  or  not. 

"She  knew  everyone  of  the  household,  and 
seemed  to  be  fond  of  them.  She  loved  to 
he  noticed  and  caressed;  but,  as  she  grew 
out  of  infancy  into  childhood  the  necessity 
of  greater  means  of  mental  intercourse  with 
others  began  to  be  painfully  apparent.  En- 
dearments and  caresses  suffice  only  for  in- 
fants. As  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  were  developed,  there  arose 
a,  necessity  for  the  development  of  the  mental 
and  moral  capacities.  Her  mind  and  spirits 
were  as  cruelly  cramped  by  her  isolation  as 
the  foot  of  the  Chinese  girl  is  cramped  by 
an  iron  shoe.  Growth  would  go  on;  and 
without  room  to  grow  naturally  deformity 
must  follow.  The  child  began  to  have  a  will 
of  her  own.  The  means  of  communicating 
with  her  were  so  limited  that  she  could  only 
understand  the  pleasure  and  displeasure  of 
others.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  to  reach 
the  moral  sense.  The  earliest  exercise  of 
this  must  be  to  reverence  something,  and 
all  that  Laura  could  revere  was  strength; 
then,  when  thwarted,  she  began  to  disregard 
the  will  of  her  mother. 

"It  is  true  hers  was  a  woman's  gentler  na- 
ture; but  to  offset  this  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  nothing  can  compensate  for  the 
want  of  development  of  moral  sense.  That 
alone  can  properly  regulate  the  development 
of  the  animal  nature.  Laura  had  the  ca- 
pacity,   it    is    true,   for   becoming   a   gentle, 

docile  woman,  but  she  had  the  liability  also 
of  becoming  a  ferocious  and  unmanageable 
one." 

It  was  on  this  account  that  Laura's  par- 
ents yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Dr.  Howe, 
to  have  her  taken  to  his  institution  for  the 
blind,  and  it  was  here  that  Dr.  Howe  showed 
his  inexhaustible  patience  in  developing  the 
mind,  soul  and  religious  fervor  of  this  re- 
markable child. 

The  book  should  be  read  by  all  educa- 
tionalists, for  many  and  many  are  the  hints 
thrown  out  through  Dr.  Howe's  thoughtful 
method  of  leading,  training  and  developing 
Laura's  mind,  which  could  be  made  use  of, 
not  only  in  our  institutions  for  the  mentally 
weak  children,  but  also  for  the  better  de- 
velopment of  children  who  possess  all  their 
senses. 

The  beautiful  part  of  the  book  is  the  way 
in  which  Dr.  Howe  brought  out  her  moral 
sense,  and  developed  her  large  moral  organ. 
On  page  100  he  says,  "The  development  of 
her  moral  nature  during  the  past  year  has 
been  such  as  her  previous  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, benevolence  and  truthfulness  led  me  to 
expect.  The  different  traits  of  character 
have    unfolded    themselves    successively,    as 


pure  and  spotless  as  the  petals  of  a  rose, 
and  in  every  action,  unbiased  by  extraneous 
influences  she  gravitates  toward  the  right 
as  naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground." 

A  knowledge  of  Phrenology  was  in  itself 
assuring  of  the  innate  characteristics  that 
Laura  possessed,  and  her  broad,  high  head, 
as  seen  in  the  picture  of  her  bust,  shows  her 
large  Conscientiousness,  Approbativeness, 
Benevolence  and  Imitation. 

The  various  problems  concerning  God  and 
Immortality  and  the  Creator  of  her  own 
being  are  explained  by  Dr.  Howe,  and,  on 
page  101,  he  states  how  difficult  is  the  task 
before  him,  and  how  he  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  his  experiments. 

In  Julia  Ward  Howe's  autobiography 
mention  is  made  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe's  visit 
to  Europe.  While  there  they,  with  Horace 
Mann,  called  on  Professor  and  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Fowler,  and  expressed  their  faith  in  the 
teachings  of  Phrenology  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  the  young. 

We  have  often  heard  Mr.  Fowler  relate 
himself  the  circumstance  of  the  visit  of 
these  two  worthy  men,  and  their  adherence 
to  Phrenology. 

-  We  believe  the  book  will  have  a  large  and 
ready  sale.  It  can  be  ordered  through  Fow- 
ler &  Wells  Co.,  when  customers  are  order- 
ing other  books. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    STORY    OF 

LAURA    BRIDGMAN 

Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  says  :  "The  work  of  open- 
ing the  gates  of  the  prison  of  Laura  Bridgman's  soul  is  one  of  the 
notable  things  of  our  century." 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  says  :  "  We  get  more  from  such  books 
of  the  real  science  of  education  than  we  get  from  any  of  the  speculative 
metaphysical  books." 

President  Wm.  R,  Harper,  University  of  Chicago,  says  :  "A  record 
of  a  great  piece  of  work." 

William  Dean  Howells  says  :  "  The  wonderful  work  of  Dr.  Howe 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  day  of  Helen  Keller,  and  her  liberation 
with  the  key  that  unlocked  the  cell  of  Laura  Bridgman." 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Sheer,  New  York,  says  of  the  book  :  "  Its  value 
cannot  be  overestimated." 

Bishop  Potter,  of  New  .York,  says  ;  "It  is  a  most  opportune  pub- 
lication ;  and  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  have  done  a  great 
service  to  their  generation  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  and  completing  for 
publication  their  father's  MS.  For  it  is  the  story  of  the  work  of  an 
individual,  not  of  a  society,  a  machine,  or  a  system.  We  have  been 
making  good,  lately,  of  these  last  ;  but  what  is  to  redeem  Society  is 
what  here  illuminates  a  single  soul,  and  that  is  personal  touchy 

Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  says:  "It  is  full  of  interest 
from  beginning  to  end." 

Edna  Dow  Cheney,  of  Boston,  says  :  "  His  [Dr.  Howe's]  achieve- 
ment is  among  the  greatest  and  certainly  most  beneficent  ones  of  the 
wonderful  nineteenth  century.  It  opened  a  new  world  —  and  not  only 
to  the  few  afflicted  sufferers,  but  to  the  whole  world  of  thought  —  by 
the  insight  he  gave  into  difficult  problems  of  life." 
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Prof.  Justin  H.  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  College,  says:  "The  world 
is  the  richer  and  will  be  the  better  for  it." 

Harrison  Morris,  Editor  Lippincoti* s  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  says  : 
"  A  wonderful  revelation  of  pluck,  intellect,  and  human  sympathy. 
How  much  finer  some  of  the  unheralded  heroes  are  than  those  most 
bragged  about  !  " 

Mrs.  Louis  Agassix,  Cambridge,  says  :  "  A  volume  rich  in  spirit- 
ual suggestion  and  in  a  faith  to  which  discouragement  and  failure  were 
alike  unknown." 

Margaret  Deland,  Boston,  says  :  "  It  is  a  wonderful  book,  not  only 
a  contribution  to  literature,  but  to  the  humanities.  I  should  think 
that  every  one  concerned  in  the  training  of  children  —  I  do  not  mean 
defective  children  only — -would  feel  that  the  book  was  a  necessitv." 

F.  Marion  Crawford  says  :  "  Not  onlv  profoundly  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  almost  miraculous  things  accomplished 
in  teaching  her  —  it  is  also  very  touching  and  human,  and  many  will 
read  it  for  these  qualities." 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  Pastor  of  the  Arlington  Street 
Church,  Boston,  says:  'fit  is  a  truly  wonderful  story.  .  .  .  What  a 
life  of  self-denying  service  it  was,  —  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
indeed,  and  worthy  to  be  classed  among  those  '  greater  works  '  that 
were  promised  of  old.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  do  much  good,  while 
it  throws  into  the  shadow  manv  of  the  feebler  efforts  of  the  present  day 
to  serve  mankind." 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  says  of  Dr.  Howe  :  "  His  is  one  of  the 
great  figures  in  American  history.  I  do  not  think  of  another  who 
combines  the  character  of  a  great  reformer,  of  a  great  moral  champion, 
of  a  great  administrator  of  great  enterprises,  requiring  business  sagacity 
as  well  as  courage,  always  in  the  van,  with  the  character  also  of  knight- 
errant  who  crossed  the  sea,  like  the  Red  Cross  Knight  of  old,  to 
champion  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a  distant  nation." 
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Wonderful  and  interesting  as  Miss  Keller's  story  was,  an  even 
greater  interest  attaches  to  that  of  Laura  Bridgman.  ...  As  all  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  foundation  of  Miss  Keller's  education  were 
those  discovered  by  Dr.  Howe  and  used  in  educating  Miss  Bridgman, 
the  account  of  what  he  did  for  her  and  how  it  was  done  is  of  vital 
interest.  —  Detroit  Tribune. 

The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  latent  powers,  previously  shut  up,  as 
it  were,  in  a  barred  cage,  has  an  almost  painful  fascination  for  the 
average  person,  who  finds  it  impossible  to  conceive  what  existence 
might  be  were  he  to  be  deprived  of  more  than  half  of  his  life.  ... 
It  is,  indeed,  an  absorbing  biography. —  Providence  Journal. 

Columbus  discovered  a  new  world  ;  for  blind  deaf  mutes,  Dr.  Howe 
drew  the  curtain  and  showed  them  the  way  to  a  world  which  other- 
wise they  could  never  have  even  dreamed  of.  .  .  .  The  whole  career 
of  Dr.  Howe,  with  its  romance,  its  heroism,  and  the  continual  passion 
of  his  alwavs  practical  pity  for  the  afflicted,  should  be  more  fully  known 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  characters  in  American  history.  —  Record- 
Herald,  Chicago. 

A  most  interesting  human  document,  ...  of  great  educational  and 
psychologic  value.  ■= —  Living  Age,  Boston. 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  a  centurv  noted  for  its  advance  in 
scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  the  diseased  and  the  stricken.  — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

More  can  be  acquired  from  the  reading  of  this  one  book  than  from 
the  perusal  of  many  books.  It  becomes  to  us  a  teacher  and  a  revelator, 
bearing  with  it  the  precious  secrets  of  a  life  unfolded  like  a  beautiful 
flower  out  of  the  very  dust  and  darkness  of  earth  itself,  —  the  unfold- 
ment  of  a  hidden  soul  into  life,  light,  beauty,  and  freedom.  — Boston 
Courier. 

The  book  is  a  monument  to  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  man  ;  it  is  also 
of  great  value  to  the  student  of  psychology,  and  is  a  wonderful  story  in 
very  manv  other  ways.  —  Nashville  American. 
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The  history  of  one  of  the  most  astonishing  feats  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  —  Public  Opinio?!,  New  York. 

In  these  recent  years,  when  such  wide-spread  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  it  is  full  of  marvel  and  instruction 
to  be  thus  led  back  in  minute  and  authentic  detail  to  the  days  of  first 
pioneering  in  the  unbroken  wilderness  and,  as  it  were,  first  clearings 
in  the  pathless  and  tangled  jungle,  which,  alone,  rendered  possible 
these  later  achievements.  Dr.  Howe  was  the  dauntless  original 
Columbus  who  first  led  the  way  through  the  clinging  Sargasso  Sea  to 
any  sight  of  open  blue  water  beyond  or  any  hope  of  the  cry,  '*  Land, 
land  !  "  —  Boston  Herald. 

A  wonderful  story  of  modest  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  on  the  part 
of  a  good  and  accomplished  man.  —  New  7'ork  Evening  Sun. 

The  volume  is  valuable,  both  educationally,  scientifically,  and  for  its 
unconscious  revelation  of  Dr.  Howe's  sterling  qualities,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing a  full  record  of  his  wonderful  achievement.  —  Brooklyn  Times. 

A  book  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  educational  library,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  home  where  the  natural  development  of  children  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  consequence.  ...  A  careful  narrative  of  a 
successful  experiment  in  education,  the  full  force  of  which  has  never 
been  computed.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

This  unpretentious  life  history  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  at  once  a  text- 
book and  an  inspiration,  a  record  of  a  novel  and  profoundly  interesting 
system  of  instruction  and  an  alluring  revelation  of  a  heretofore  undis- 
covered realm  of  philanthropy.  —  Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  enlightenment  of  this  darkened  spirit,  Laura  Bridgman,  the 
freeing  of  this  prisoned  mind,  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  —  Louisville  Evening  Post. 
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